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| Kindred ftates and neighbouring nations, formerly connected, having the 
ame common founder with the ſame attendant fortunes, theſe we will 
SEN, _ ronfolidate, making them one und the ſame people i in heart and mind ; 
2 let this union be tranſmitted to poſterity, 


*. 


Remember to govern the 1 let dat be your * 
do eſtabliſm peace and order, to ſpare thoſe wh have hs: _ 
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Arren the diſcuſſion of a ſubje& daß 
has employed the pens of ſo many digin- 
guiſhed writers, I cannot fatter myſelf 
that I have been able to produce, conch” 
novelty. The ſame. ideas, I am Fae 
may x ad miſtaken, memory. for origina- 's 
lity, and treated the queſtion. with an ar 
perity not calculated, perhaps, to enſure 2 

admirers: but it ne vet war, mmy,guſiom to 
0 give up the expreſſion. of inte!lig;blOWth, | 
for the dealing out of a thouſand. fine 
ſentences, framed only to impoſe by theit 
OW ſpeciouſneſs, and ſeduce. by parade, Such 
| arts ] treat as 1 do a e would 
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"eal are the moſt to be deſpiſed, and at the 
fame time the moſt to be guarded againſt, 


I reſpet the man who. ſhall ſpeak out, 
regardleſs of danger, and fearing only 


that he doth not utter a language ſtrong 
enough to be beard and attended to. 


Such I conſider as true Independence, not 
that other which aſſumes its name, and 


ee and e paſſes for it. 


For the 8 eaker, 2s well in his rndivi- 
dual as in his political character, I enter - 


tain a great reſpect: but infallibility be⸗ 


longs to no man. The work of ſo able 
a Writer had required a fuller anſwer than 


the limits of theſe ſheets would have 8 


lowed, and one far more copious and ſyſ⸗ 


tematic yet lies on my table. Should the 


preſent work be favourably received, it is. 
poſſible I may gather up my papers, and 
arrange them into another publication: 

and in that event I requeſt the public will 
confider ſuch work as but a concatena- 


tion of the general argument. One thing 
ſhould be obſerved : while the purity of 
the 


j 


y T7 


the Britiſh Conſtitution is reſpected and 
admired by all men, to a full underfland- 
ing of the queſtion of Union, that Con- 
ſtitution, ar adminiſtered in Ireland, muſt 
be ſeverely and unflatteringly viewed. To 
enable us to correct it, we muſt view it 
both as it ſtands and as it ought to ſtand; 
not partially and by piece-meal, but un- 
detached and entire: the whole ſhould be 
alen together. The exiſting ſtate of the 
people ſhould be compared with the con- 
ſtitution, and that again compared with 
the exiſting ſtate of the people. The times 
themſelves, with all their bearings and cir- 
cumſtances, muſt be taken into the ac- 
count. In morals, and ſtill more in poli- 
tics, a thing may abſtractedly be wrong, 
yet in its relative application may be right Va 
and offered as a mean of preventing a real 
evil, it then becomes a duty to perform. 
Pride, being a paſſion, and the moſt delu- 
five of all paſſions, is an intruder, and 
therefore ſhould have no voice: wiſdom 
alone is competent to decide whether Ire- 
wad ſhall be diſenchanted of the ſpectre, 
| that 


i (iv) We 

that We night-mate has oppreſſed her 0 
virtue. That wiſdom has not yet been re- 
ſorted to; and the grand queſtion yet re- 
mains for the talents and the integrity of 
the 2 27 to determine. 10 


The Speaker's naine appears to his Book, 
and I haye fairly put mine to this: the 
coward only fights in a miaſk; and ſhould 
theſe Papers receive an anonymous An- 


ſwer, I certainly tall not vouchſafe to 


e 


notice it. 


1 
4 
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WG the Fines of * nee 
fered to the genius ot Union, the Speech, 00 the 
e hn Folter bas not been the leaſt 


wo 6 
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worthy or deſerving, of acgeptance. This is all that 
I think! d pbſerve, by way of apology for 
obtruding mylelf on the public notice, alter the ſub- 
ject has bella ſo imply and fo ably treated by others. 
You, Sir, ie et on 8 ground ;, nothing that you 


ipeak; nothing that you write, comes with indiffe- 
rence to he x, ken no ſuch. pre-eminence : : 
but the very diſtinction 3 8, and the eſteem 


you are heb i in, are —— ae with me for 
not allowing Your pamphlet to, paſs uinoticed : at 


the ſame time 1 ſhould not think I deſetved well „ 


my country, were I to fe down a ſilent 3 of 
the miſchiefs which I frankly own your well-writ teh, 
and, I truſt, well-intended-ſpeech ſeems calculated to 


praduce. 6s 

One geatleman, indeed, hoſe taletits ark as” ſu- 
Perivy 6g mes .af poten Sir, art ſupefiat..to thoſe _ 
- of common -men, ih 2 ſtrain of excellent” ei- 


quence and acurenefs,. combatedt che whole of your 


books, With-chas gentle man J enter inte tio 
tition, and even he ed: ta glean = 


FFA 


1 
n 


1 


1 
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th enſure attention but from the conſequence of the 


character I have the honor to addreſs, and the great 
importance of the ſubject before us. How you will 
be able to ſet aſide the arguments employed by the 
learned author of the « Review“ of your ſpeech, I 
know. not; though ſhould you condeſcend to notice 


fo obſcure a writer as myſelf, I have not the vanity to 


ſuppoſe that you may not repel with eaſe any obſer- 
vations- . | 

notwithſtanding Mr. Smith has anticipated me in 

moſt of the points in your ſpeech that immediately 

- required refutation, ſomething he has left *for others 

to obſerve on, or touched them only with a light 

"hand, as thinking them perhaps of inferior regard. 

It may be ſaid, in the language of the turf, that 1 

come at the heel of the hunts 1 do not deny it: 1 

reſpected the talents of others more than I did my 

own, and the magnitude of the ſubject, I confeſs, 

deterred me from an undertaking to which I felt 

myſelf * 25 Late as it is, even now I ſhould not 

appear in the field, had Mr. Smith not ſtood alone 

in the combat wich ſo experienced an adverſary, or 

had any other gentleman * ſeconded his very able and 

Patriotic efforts. I waited in filent hope that ſome 

writer more competent than myſelf; would break a 

lance with you: And if I am late in entering the 

. liſts, the delay can be injurious to none fo much as 

. ayer 7-5 1 

5 . * "The grand miſtake you ſeem to have led your 

.” | * Feaders into is, that the removal of the Iriſh Parlia- 

ment to London would be a ſurrender of its inde- 


of 


8 Aer T had written the above, Dofte - Clarke's admirable; pamphlet on 
= the Ugion was put into my hand. Whether jt was compoſed with an eye to 
Hy the Speaker's, pamphlet, I will not determine: but I ould ſuppoſe not: by 

" &Uble attention ts that excellent work, it looks as if it had been written be- 
re Mr. Foſter's ſpeech had been publiſhed, and was afterwards adapted to 
- anſyer his commercial ſtatements, * 


| poſition were allowed you, there would be an end 


* 


Sir, am capable of making. For 


— 


Pendence, as eſtabliſhed in the year 1782. If your 
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of the argument, * the expedience of its- removal 


would be the only queſtion between us. On that ex- 
pedience, however, I ſhall certainly fay a few words 


in their proper place, In the mean while I cannot 
allow your poſition, that the removal of the Trim 


Parliament to London would be a furrender of its 


independence. Avg pros Thy . ſaid the pbiloſopher, 


give me roam to ſtand on, and I will move the world: 
but the philoſopher failed ; the room he wanted he 
could' not find, * the vorld has not yet been mov- 


ed. Neither the premiſes you have laid down, nor 
the concluſions you have drawn, have convinced me 

that Treland would Joſe the ſmalleſt portion of her 
independence, were her Legiſlature at this moment 


incorporated with that of Great” Britain. On the 


contrary, Sir, the yery arguments you employ to 


ſhew the extinction and annihilation of her indepen- 
dence in the © nes Parliament, are to me fo many 


proofs. that ſhe enj 5 5 no preſent independence hat- 


ever, and that an Union will give her that r pee 
independence ſhe now wants to. make her 
2 ha 1 half proceed to examine. > 


3 mreating this ſuhject, twa things, I —— | 


and two only, are at preſent neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered, Firſt, and principally, -whether Ireland is an 
independent nation? ,Secahdly, ſuppoſing her to be 
that independent nation, whether ſuch her indepen- 

dence would be deſtroyed by an. Union ?' On theſe 


I conceive much of the preſent queſtian will be found 
do turn: for, as I ſaid before, I am not. now ſpeaking 


to the expedience of the meaſure, ' * 
To the firſt, notwithſtanding the parchment-roll of 
eighty- two, I take upon me to ſay in the moſt unqua; 


- lified terms, that Ireland is not independent, or that 


ſhe is independent in form only, Subſantially ſhe is, 
and ever muſt be, dependent on England: An Uni- 


ook; or a total disjunCtion, - can at any time make 
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her otherwiſe... 1 care pt act. made. I 
offend by ſuch language. Theſe are not times to 
- diſguiſe truth, or compliment the great, ſtill leſs to 


fatter nations into 3 dangerous ſecurity. .' Perhaps it 


iz not one of the worſt evils that affli Ireland, chat 


yhile he palſeſſes the ceremony of Lange pen = 
miſtakes the pageant. for the triumph, and proud!y 


imagines that the enjoys ſupremacy. It is that pride 
which at once deceives and deſtroys her ; an enemy 


the more dangerous becauſe deluſive 8 inſpiring a 
falſe confidence. As a nation capab le of exerciſing 
. the functions of ſovereign (7: | 


previous to the year 1782. In my opinion, Sir, 
Ireland may date * complete dependence on Great 
Britain, the very day ſhe ſet up for herſelf; the ex- 


pences of her acquired jet 9 0 which the 


ought. to have known that ſhe. was ol, the in- 

conſiſtencies of het new hete ous government, 
that ſtared her in the face, had h. the been willing ta 
look - at them; and above oy encreaſed ariſto- 


„ 


cracy of influence and — Bog which ſhe ought 


to have foreſeen, having rendered her ag this mo- 

ment the moſt dependent and ſubſeryient nation i 
the world, And as if nothing ſhauld be to 

make that dependence ſure, an Eogliſh Parliament— 


E neceſſarily ſo elected by e a6 xg | 


forming as it were a porous he own, to the exclu 


ſion of the original inkeritors: of the kund ſits 80 
iuſ ionally in Dublin, to de liberate - and determine on 


the general intereſts of Sagen. Sir, it is England 


ſitting in Ireland, as after Union it will be Ireland 
| firing in England. IzzwanD' has no Parliament: it 
is impoſſible ſhe ſhould: Ireland: is the only nation a 
the univerſe.that- has not à people. 'Slic has a 
celled, diſunited populace, but'ſhe has no people. 


| e . eee 
Hibernici, 


and arbitrat- | 
ing for herſelf independent of England, Ireland is juſt | 
as dependent at this day as ſhe was at any one period 


7 Ah, . oa 92 8 ank . a0 DK btw a_Aa. AC 8 I} = i 


"i 
Hebernici, of Anglo-Triſh and leros-Englih, of a 
champignon Proteſtant ariſtocracy, and an ab- origi- 
nal Catholic poor, tamed, trampled, cruſned. This, 
Sir, is the conſtitution that you call independent, but 
which a philoſopher contemplates with very different 
eyes. As Ireland has no people, ſo ſhe can have no Par- 
lament, much leſs an independent one. The multi- 
tude: know jt, they do not want to be told it: they 
know it by tho þeſt teſt in the world; they know it 
by their feelings, which cannot deceive them:- T hey 
feel they are at this moment juſt as dependent - on an 
'Engliſh Parliament ſitting in Ireland, the Parliament 
that deceived them into independence, as they were on 
the will of their firſt. maſter, Henry, to whom they 
ſubmitted. The people —if a people they . 
not acknowledge your Parliament, neither can they 
acknowledge it, ſo long as they are excluded from its 
| e and participation, Call it by what name you 
pleaſe, the deperidence of Ireland-is not changed ; it 
zemains. the very ſame, as well becauſe the native is 
neither repreſented, nor fits in what he is told is his 
. own Parliament, as becauſe. that natiye depends on the 
very Parliament which excludes him ; which Parlia- 
ment again depends on the country that had rayviſhed 
bis territory from him —his dependence in eodem tertzo, 
thus/ſticking to him, hke a burning ſhirt, century after 
century,—as becauſe. that Glorious Independence” 
 creates-aſcendancy, and enriches his oppreſſory by mak- 
ing him poor indeed! Impoveriſhed and made the pro- 
of every new maſter, and transferred like the other 
bve-ſtock, of his cauntry—he hath no intereſt in an 
gy unſubſtantial independence, or ſubſtantial only to 
thoſe whom it 1 2 — with the means of the baſeſt 
| ambition and fouleſt intrigues, not leſs deſtructive of 
| 9885 and good Government, than inconſiſtent with 
4 ride and the dignity of an Independent nation. 
b Were Ireland independent in any thing but in name, 
th might, do many * ſhe is now incapable of 
| perform- 
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perſorming. For Aer, ſhe might ſanction her 


- 
"oF , 


don bills, without modifying the matter, or beſeech- 


ing England to become the 2 dbicrefs of her laws, by 


clapping her own Great Seal to the back of them. — 


This ſealing, indeed, of Iriſh dependence you ſtile 2 


mere © theoretic difference i in the-rwo conſtitutions;“ 


p. 24. which you explain by ſaying, that it & renders 
our conſtitution inferior.” But then; conſcious that 


you had diſcloſed a ſeyere truth, this inferiority you 


affirm, “ is nat injurious to us, but neceffary, and one 


we are content with. id. — Thus, Sir, by your own 
account of the matter, your free, your glorious inde- 
pendence begins in theory and ends in inferiority; as 
Four inferiority. concludes. in necęſſity. Pray, Sir, 


What is this but ſaying, that Iriſh Independence par- 
takes more of theory than of practice, of inferĩority 


ihan of equality, of ſubordination than of gb in. 
affd.in addition to this, that 1 is neceſſ ary 
independence: and again, that with this —— ke 
minded Ireland is content? I confeſs my total ihr 


to put any other meaning on your words; and except- 


ing the « content” you ſo graciouſly give us, your 
argument, it is preſumed, has made a f ſurrender of 
ueſtion... So far, however, from Ireland being 


content with her pſcudo-independence, (though ec, 


2 haps her Parliament is, . becauſe it may find its account 


in it) it appears that her weak and abaſing dependence 
is the true and only ſource of her diſcontent, Thick it 
is now the object of Great Britain to remove. T his 
_ diſcontent muſt either continue and enereaſe under her 
independence, or by an union of affection and inter- 


eſt, more than of legiſlatures, he extinguiſhed ins. 


perfect equality of rights and power. 

Sir, you know very well that under your fayourite 
ſettlement of 1782, the miniſter of Ireland i is caſt into 
the back ground, and blotted as it were from your 
. while the miniſter of England amen the Arne 
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3 
reſponſibility, not a ver enviable one I will allow, of 
your laws; thus throwing you at once into the arms 
of England, on whom your independence is made to 
depend for the legalization of its legiſlative acts. Not 
a bill iſſues from your two Houſes of Parliament that 
the Britiſh miniſter may not arreſt in its progreſs to 
the throne, and in the Alderman's phraſe, cuſbion it 
altogether. He has only to fay that he does not like 
|, that he deems it injurious, or dangerous, or that it 
may affect his on life, of which you may be ſure he 
will take very good care. This power, — 4 mall be 
told, will never be improperly exerciſed: but that, 
Sir, is a begging of the queſtion; and proves your 
2 endence jdſt as much as if it were exerciſed never 
Jo injuriouſly. Yet this controlling power in the Britiſh 
miniſter, by the operation of à little ſtate-logic con- 
firms the freedom and independence of the 7ri/ſh Par- 
 thament;” p. 24. Your argument, I pon 
would have come with a better graee, had ya 
it thus: „ It is not probable the Britiſh miniſter — 
ever bring the queſtion to the cuſhion; for as the con- 
ſtitution has made him che reſponſible, ſo will he take 
eare to make himſelf the political father of Iriſh bills: 
to reject, therefore, or caſt them off when they are 
brought home, would be a virtual illegitimating of tis 
own offspring, or at leaſt the denying to his:infaxts 
for as yet, Sir, you ſee they cn e peak) the be- 
nefit of parental protection.L Had you put uf ar- 
nt ſomewhat in this ſhape, you might have 
1 that it was not very likely the Britiſh Miniſter 
would baftardiſe his Iriſh bantlings. | 
In the next page indeed you change your tote, and 
there your argument borrows the very inconſiſtencies 
it defends, This veto, of if you will, chis reſponſibi- 
lity of the Britiſh Minifter, you entitle, for you could 
not avoid allowing it, « the power of the Britiſh Par- 
| lament extending to the controul of the — 
| 0 ne.” 


) 


1 


Fiatnent. Now, mt. final . me. were. 


taught to believe, had deſtroyed the controlling 


power of the Britiſh Parliament. over the Iriſh Par- 


liament :, but here you tell us chat it had not. It 


« extends you ſay;.4 to the contoul of the third 


eſtate of the Iriſn arliament;· that is; as.you chuſe 
to phtaſe it, * A chntroul on the King's. naked power 


ol aſſent only. „No matter: it 75 a controul : it is 


Britiſh conmtroul over Iriſb independence, and that is 
all I contend for: and whether the _ Britiſh Miniſter 
individually, or the Britiſh Patliament collectively, 
or the King as one branch of that Parliament, exer- 


- ciſes. this diſcretionary controul; is immaterial to the 
queſtion. Where there is controul, there muſt be de- 


pendence : it is. the natural order of things, which no 
political circumſtances can alter or evade. Depen- 


dent. you are: and it is ridiculous to ſay you are inde- 
endent, while you cannot give life to your own laws, 


14 


ao as ret animate their dead 


letter. x7 
Nor is this all, Every 1 


 - conſtirution; ſpeaks the dependence of Ireland more 
forcibly than language can expreſs it. Do you not at 
this moment depend on Great Britain for reſources, for 


— for axvops.? No: ſuch dependence you will 
perhaps tefl;me- is 3 « ſecurity and effectual 

. cans 5 as you ſaid of the Great Seal of 
Eelgland and independence. p. 24 
Err 29. ey 1 me aſk you, Sir, What armies of 
her own can Ireland lead into the field? much leſs, 


. 2 where, 1 beſeech you, - reſides her Power to controut 
or direct them? Is that a confirmation of Irifh Inde- 


pendence? What navies can ſhe launch, either to 
conquer or to defend? She has harbours, but where 


are her ſhips of war to fill them? Go ſeek them in 


the Eaſt and in the Weſt, from the Equator to the 


Fes ungen den ann ahem. "She has a Gourt 


þ 


mirals 
place, 

countr 
the ſea 
Irelage 
aſſame 
modef] 
Admir 


of Admtralty, but where is her maritime dominion 

She las ſpitit; but where are her firjews? What am- 

baſſadors has ſhe,” or What ambaffadors eber had ſhe? 

or what ainbaffadofs can ſhe have, or 9gpbt the” to 
have; independent of England? What country either 
does n atnbaf⸗ 
ſadors? Whit fare fchds any to “ Independent Ire- 
land“ ? or if any one could be found, in what manner 
ſhall they be retev ed I venture to aſſert, that were 
your Parlament either to ſend out, or to entertain 
an ambaffador, in a diplomatic character, independent 
of Great Britain, it would be guilty of Highi-treafon, 
although perhaps no Jaw might be able to reach 
it. Under ber preſent conſtitution, what power does 


ſhe poſſeſs either to form new alffances, or to 
preſerve old ones? And what treaties” offenſive orf 
defenfive, of war of of peace, can ſhe either make or 
maintain? Muſt ſhe not go to war, When Englanek 


chuſesto go to war? Muſt ſhe not make peace When 


England chuſes to make peace? And yet by a farality 2535 


doomed to croſs ber «Glorious Indepentichce” © 
every turn, and expoſe her to national abfurdicy—Ire- 
— * n | = 8 2 4.45 * £3? land 
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The “ o& for regulating the high Court bf Admitalty in this King- 
dom,“ 23 Geb. III. chap. 14. aſſumes an odd fort. of power. This ac de- 
clares, ** That all treaſons, felonies, robberies, murders and confederacies 
thereafter to be committed in or upon the ſea, or in any river, creek, of 
place, where the Admiral or Admirals ha ve or pretend to have power, autho= 
rity, er juriſdiction, &c, So conſcious was Ireland when ſhe framed this 
act, that ſhe poſſeſſed no marit ime juriſdiftion of het own, that ſhe could not 
have mentioned Iriſb Admirals without legalizing a lye, and makiug an act 
of Parliament to afſert a falſhood : nor could ſhe have mentioned Britiſb Ad- 
mirals, without ackuowledging the independence ſhe had juſt been ſhaking off. 
Of the two evils ſhe choſe neither, but adepted a blunder, as ſhe had before 
adopted independence As the act ſtands, her maritime juriſdiftion, under 
the looſe and general words Admiral and Admirals, extends neither to Britiſh 
Admirals nor to Itiſh Admirals, but to certain amphibious Admirals between 
both and neither, and juſt as likely to be French Admirals, or Spaniſh Ad- 
mirals, as'Bfitiſh or Iriſh : and then the ſea and the river, the creek and the 
place, may be the ſeas, rivers, creeks and pla ces of France, or of Spain, 
countries with which England, but not Ireland, is at war; or they may be 
the ſeas, rivers. creeks and places of Great Britain herſelf, of whom indeed 
Irelattd js independent, but whoſe juriſdiction by this act ſhe has uſurped and 
aſſumet/'to herſclf; There is indeed one qualifying word in the act ſufficiently 
modeſt, to reſtrict the juriſdiction to Ireland; | mean the word pretend, as her 
Admirals it ſeems only pretend to have power. 


* 
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land can make neither peace nor war, ready enough as 
ſhe is, without contributing her quotum, to avail her- 


ſelf of imperial advantages, and then attribute thoſe 


advantages to the independenceſhe affects; as if ſhe 
diſdained or. was not indebted to the wealth and the 


protection of that country which at once enriches and 


defends; her. Tell me not, Sit, that peace and war 
are regal prerogatives, and that the King of England 


is the King of Ireland.“ I know it: ann 


* Iu 1 


\* But the converſe is not true, that, the King of Ireland is the King of 


| Fach It is in virtue of his being King of England, that the Elector of 


Hanover is King of Ireland: and ſo true is this, that the Parliament of 


5 England only is competent to alter or to ſettle the ſueceſſion: Ireland poſſeſſes 
no power of the fort : and well for the two countries, that ſhe does not.— 


Mere this power inherent in her, ſhe might give a King to England; and 
thus abſurdity multiphies on abſurdity, and cach riſes higher than that which 
went before. Such is the nature of Iriſh Independence ! This argument 
again applies to the caſe of the regency, with which Ireland has no concern 
Whatever, and therefore it had been as inconſiſtent in her to make an act that 
ſhould appoint one of her own authority, as to make an act to adopt that 
whieh the Britiſh Legiſſa ture might: give her. She muſt accept the Britiſh 
regent whether ſhe makes, or does not make, an act for that purpoſe, or even 
makes one to reje ſuch regent altogether. - In a word, the King of England 
is indep t of the King af Ireland, but the King of Ireland is not th 
fore independent of the King of England, The King of Ireland cannot make 
war or peace: The Fur Glad, the power of war and peace, does not belong 
him ; it is unknown to the Iriſh Conſtitution: it is not found in the liſt of 
ſb preregatives : no Iriſh ſtatute that I know has conferred it, nor yet the 


final adjuſtment + neither could any ſtatute or adjuſtment confer prerogative, 
ch is @ fir 4-rogare, that precedes all law, and therefore no law can give 


it; and for the ſame reaſon- no law can diminſh or take it away: Nor 
would it be for the intereſt of the ſubject that it could; for every diminution 
of the regal power in war or peace is an infringement on the real liberties of 
the people. The Jus Gladii is conſtitutionally lodged iu the King of England, 
nor could the King of England delegate that power to the King of Ireland: 
the imperiality cannot paſs oyer, or abate. Ry the agth- of Hen, 8th, the 
ſupreme power is lodged in the Kings of Eng/. not the Kings of Ireland, 
though the act of annexa tion hath appended this kingdom to the Crown of 
ogland ; but no act bas appended the kingdom of England to the Crown of 
Irclaud, And by various acts the Crown of England has been declared an 
imperial Crown, without condeſcending to notice this wafortunate.. country ; 
proving that this imperial right, and others of the ſame natute, belong to 
the Kings of England only ; and this right is very properly todged in the 
Crown, uncontrouled W i 


liament, even by an Iriſn one. The King by 
Ratute, (Sth Hen, 5th] is the guardian and conſervator of the laws : and if the 
9 of war and peace, which beſt maintain the laws and ſecure the ſubject, 

longed. excluſively to the two Houſes of Parliament, how cauld the King 
protect the ſubject, whom it is his duty, as formerly, it was bis oath, to defend? 
For this reaſon, were the people to make war without the King, it would be 
treaſon, becauſe ſuch war might lead to the ſubverſion of the Crown: but the 
Crown may make war without the People, becauſe the end of war 8 


* 
* 
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I ſhall anſwer you with your dyn pen, Ugg. 
fortunate would it be for us, if Ireland was held by a 
connexion of the Ming only.” p. 26. Let us, then, 
hear no more of Ireland's independence: ſhew it me, 
if you can, in any thing but in name, and I will give 

up the queſtion. e e en a 's 

My ideas of independence ſeem to be very diffe- 
rent from yours. That nation only I conſider inde- 
pendent, which is not accountable to any other for 
its conduct; which has the power not only of admi- 
niſtering uncontrouled its own concerns, be they ne- 
ver 10 hoſtile to the intereſts, or treaties, or alliances 
of other nations; but of acting for itſelf in all impe· 
rial matters whatever in every court in every” corner 
of the world, of puniſhing the breach of engage - 
ments, and chaſtiſing too any power that ſhall pre- 
ſume to interfere with its public or its private mea- 
ſures. Any independence ſhort of this I hold in 
contempt. It is an impotent independence, a moc- 
kery that miſleads, and inſults, and betrays the un- 
happy nation that ambition and cabal have made the 
inſtrument of their luſts and corruption. 
The ſecond thing to be conſidered is, whether an 


. 
* 


Union deſtroy the independence of Ireland ? 
If the independence of Ireland be ſuch as I have de- 
» Hs bt. THE 3 LE OO ſcribed 


and theſe relations may beſt ſecure the public ſafety. And indeed Parliaments 
have been extremely cautious how they meddled with this truly royal prero- 
gative, though to the power of an Itih Parliament what preſumptuous han@ 
ſhall preſcribe the bound? In the circumſtance of peace, where Parliaments 
have confirmed leagues aud alliances, they were not leagues and alliances 
becauſe they were confirmed, but were conficmed becavſe they wer: leaguet 
and alliances, Where ſtatutes have encroached on the King's prerogativ 
ſuch'aQts have often been repealed by Parliament kſelf, and by the very Pur- 
liament that made them, as was the caſe with the 15th of Edward 3d. The 
King of Ireland, like independent Ireland, is unknown to the law of Europe; 
no ſuch perſon, no ſuch nation i recogtiſed in any court or cabinet whatever.” 
Ireland is merged, abſorbed, and ſwallowed up ia the Britiſh dame and 
er. Ireland muſt be new modelled, I was going to ſay new modified, 
fore ſhe can be received as « tate, In what then corfiſts her-digoity ? and 
where ſhall we find her independence, if that igdep« nd-nce be unacknow- 
ledged by the powers that ſurround her? Prom what bas been ſaid, it appears, 
as indeed it ſhould, that the King of England, and not the King of Ireland, in 


. the-arbiter of war and peace; and the ſame reaſoning will apply to all the 


other prerogatives, Ireland is a conqueſt, and her children a colony. 


* 0 


ſecribed it, the queſtion I preſume ene ite 
.. and we ſhall have no difference on the ſubject. But 
for the ſake of argument, I am ready to take the 
word independence in its moſt unlimited fenſe, and 
then I anſwer, an Union would not deſtroy i it. Ire. 
land, after ſuch Union, would be juſt as in „ 


as ſhe is now. She would till be — by her 
on Parliament, returned by herſelf, and legiſlating 


for her; not « merging (p. 61.) as you call it, or 


drxotuninę in the Britiſh 31 but ſitting in the 
United: Parliament of the Empire, and forming, ac- 
cording to her extent and population, her wealth 
and her importance, a portion of the grand Imperial 
Legiſlature. None, I apprehend, would merge but 
needy adventurers and empty expectants: the reſpec- 

table and the wealthy would find their level: they 
would make the intereſt of the nation theirs, not 
their own the intereſt of the nation. The Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, as now adminiſtered in Ireland, is not fitted 
for this ill-canditioned country, where the intercourſe 


between the repreſentative and the repreſented. is al- 


. moſt none at all, and aof courſe their reciprocal inte- 
reſts but few. In England, indeed, where a com- 
munity of intercoutſe makes the neceſſities of the na- 


tion betier underſtood, where the repreſentation is 


more mixed and generally extenſive, and where every 


man has an intereſt in the ſtate, the repreſentative 


will more zealouſly guard that intereſt, as well be- 
cauſe it is his own, as becauſe he can have no views 


different from his conſtituents. Thus after incorpora- 
tion, you will in reality be more independent, becauſe 


your repreſentation, which ſhould be your beſt - inde- 


pendence, will approach-nearer to the perfection of 
the Britiſh conſtitution, whoſe vital adminiſtration in 
Treland fix centuries have ſhown to be impoſſible ; 

neither the people, whoſe intereſts are at diſcord with 
themſelves, nor their political relations and habits, 


vor yet the craving corruption of the reproſancaive, 
"mb, 


* 
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who regards his conſtituents in proportion only as he 


finds his account in them, “ permitting a better order 


of things. In fact, Sir, the cauſes of your national 
misfortunes are deep and many, and as long as theſe 


cauſes continue, the very ſame effe&s will flow from 
them. Ambition and cabal, with all their attandant 


miſchiefs of trucking intrigues, bribes, jobbs, &c. 


muſt be extinguiſhed. It is time they were put an 
end to. The evil muſt be removed; one convulſion 


has not been able to effect it: another effort, not of 


the people, but of the crown, whoſe care extends to 


| every part of the empire, may accompliſh this great 
and deſirable object, and England at laſt may do that 


for Ireland, which Irelind has proved ſhe cannot do 
for herſelf, * 2 \ Fn 1 
Had I not ſhown it would be for the real intereſt 
of Ireland,, that her Parliament ſhould be. thrown 
open to men very different from thoſe that uſually 


compoſe it, I ſhould ſay it is of little moment 


where it reſides. In the event of a Union, its 
place of aſſembling will certainly be changed; and 
the difference then will be this, inſtead. of fitting; 
on the Weſt fide of the channel, it will fit on the 
Eaſt. And truſt me, Sir, the people of Ireland, 
whatever you may think of the matter, will not 


lament the removal of their vir/uous Parliament. 


] have had frequent opportunities of learning the opt» 


nion of the lower orders on this ſubje& : and the re- 


ſult is, that by all I can learn either from my own 
knowledge, or from the information of others, honeſt 
Paddy cares not a potatoe whether your bauble be 


depoſited in Palace — or in College-green, if we. 


except an excited clamor in the county of Louth, 


and the fomented bigotry of the Cavan aſcendancy. 


Many 


# This is no exaggerated pigture of Iriſh repreſentation : it reſembles the 


late of planter and flave, the former of whom has about as much regard for 
the latter as he has for his cattle, whoſe labor 1ewards him in the very mo- 
ment that he drives and ſcourges them, n 
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Maby cauſes might be 2 ned for chis political aps 


. thy in the people: but T know of nohe ſo true as 1 


7 a have ſuffered under your * glorious 
pendence.“ Of theſe oppreſſions I ſhall ſay a 
Mile n more in another place. But you and 1, Sir, 
do not contemplate the object independence throuph' 


the fame medium. You who are in Parliament, 


where you enjoy vaſt emolument, vaſt influence, and 


vaſt patronage, conſider the independence of Parlia- 


Ment as the independence of the nafion. I, Sir, who 
am not in Parliament; who have neither place nor 
employment, nor ever aſked for either, nor have 
expectations to be anſwered, whoſe fortunes are 
Humble, whoſe influence of courſe but little, and 
whoſe patronage nothing, do not narrow my ideas to 
my own intereſt or my on convenience, but conſi- 
der independence on a more enlarged and extended 


ſcale. I do not limit my notions of independence 


16 a ſeat in Parliament, where I may ſpeech for the 
good of my country, and the good of myſelfl. That 
Parliament, be aſſured cannot be independent where 
the nation it repreſents is dependent: no verity is 
more true: but for this reaſon among others, — 2 
evet the Iriſh Parliament ſhall unite itſelf with 
Britiſh, Ireland will be found juſt as 4 
ſhe is now. Her Union with a ſtronger power can 
neither depreſs nor degrade her; nor os I know that 
any circumſtance or change can render her — 
worſs than ĩt is at this moment, or make her more 
at than her own conſtitution has done. Poſ- 


ſibly indeed, after this * accurſed Union, p. 34, ſhe” 


may take a new ſpring; in 49 the 


lay, ſhe may ſuffer @ recovery, and by one great ef- 
fort ſhake off her wretchedneſs _— ndence. 
Your Parliament, I grant, like the _ of, Corinth, 
in the fuſion of whole nietals conſiſted its value, may 
be melted in the imperial: but Treland, for it is Ire- 


land alone” 'T am now conſidering, eannot loſe 2 


* 


he never poſſeſſed, ; ſhe may Sein 
ſomething by the — 8 r ſhould your Par- 
liament regret its mutation any more than che Chry- 
falis, when it ſhuffles off the coil 1255 kept it to the 
earth, and takes wing, laments th at ĩt has became 4 
Soul, the Pſyche of the air, and 2 and re- 
joices in the fields of freedom and 
A wiſe man diſregards forms: be will reſpect them 

only ſo far as they preſerve the ſubſtance of ſome 

thing that he values. To place his value on the 
form, without poſſeſſing the ſubſtance he would pre- 
ſerve, argues no great token of wiſdom. 
not expect to find much profundity.of politics in ſuch 
a man. What ſenſible or well-informed perſon will 
lay that Ireland has been governed at any period of. 
her hiſtary, and leaſt. of all ſince the. eſtabliſhment of 
her new conſtitution, without Britiſh influence, by 
which I mean a preponderant but neceſſary controul 2 
Look back to the year 1767, and you, will find that 
the corrupt intrigues and aſpiring ambition of the 
Iriſh ariſtocracy of tbat day—a , knot, that vas to b 
broken, or the buſineſs of government muſt havg 4 
ſtood ſtill had ſo embarraſſed the ekecutive, that it 
was found neceſſary to ſend a Vice roy into Ireland, 
who ſhould rede among you, and by an exertiqn ot 

a new fort deſtroy the hydra:— As another hydra yet 
more formidable, becauſe more corrupt and more 
ambitious, now ſtands between the people and their 
common father, that ſtretches out his parental. hand 
to ſnatch them from the jaws of this de vouring beaſt, . 
a whole totality of heads TRY ade. breaks At | 


4 
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muſt be lopped, not one by one, that the firſt m 
grow again, before the laſt ſhatl be cur a 
ſevered at a blow; with the ſword of Hercules. | ? 


* te exempla juvat ſpinis de plaribus una Fas 


Hin le e. hence the tears and been WH 
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- «6f wiſtocraty, of Pl virtuous knot who. have bee 
both the remote and the immediate authors of the 
« accurſed Union, which their own wickedrieſs” has 
brought down on their own heads. But be this as it 


map, it is to England that Ireland owes her ſtrength 3 
to independence, her weakneſs ; her ſtrength as con- 


need, her weakneſs as a ſeparate ſtate acted upon, 


but unable to act for itſelf. Influence is at once the 
eſſence of her exiſtence and bane of her conſtitution; 
like ſtrong liquors to ſome men, whoſe ſtimulus pre- 
ſerves life while it debilitates the body. Ir is influ- 
ence that permits her to live, that animates her coun- 
ſels, that invigorates her laws, that gives ſhape' to 
her independence, « if ſhape it may be called,” that 
has no body, Magni nomiyis umbra ! No man { knows 
better than Yourſelf, for no man has had more expe- 

rience of its truth, that to ſecure the connection, and 


even the independence you aſſert, Britiſh' counſels - 


muſt predominate. But if - they: predominate, you 
cannot be independent. After Union, Britiſh predo- 
minance will continue to controul ; but it cannot con- 
troul Ireland more than it has always, but neceffarily 
done, neither would it be for the intereſt of the empire 
that it ſhould. To ſay, therefore, that Uuion would 


deſtroy independence, is to ſay, that the cloſer the 


connection, the leſs ſecure and independent you will 

be; and that Britiſh influence will deſtroy you in Lon- 
Jon, but cannot deſtroy you in Dublin, like certain 
poiſons, that loſe their effects by tranſplantation. 1 
believe, Sir, though you and I differ in ſome points, 
there is one thing in which we ſhall both agree, that 


Britiſh influence has always been neceſſary to the ſuſ- 


| taining the government of Ireland; and our only dif- 
ference on the ſubject will be to ſettle the guanium of 
this article, neceſſary for conducting the future govern- 

ment of the united kingdoms. 
The bill of regency that gave occaſion to the ſpeech 
on which I have the honour to comment, I do ſincerely 
think, 


2 
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tbinle, and | fußt I hal p rode d wa ty 
an inſtance of Iriſh TW as could well boy 
been choſen. for the pu In my opinion th 
bill furniſhed moſt; irre fragable N to pro 
the complete Der of tl tha cotmery on. Gre 
Britain; and at the fame time to ſhow not only 
neceſſity that your Parliament ould 8 eee 
but that its temoval would not change the nature o 
Iriſh independence. I fay nothing of the ill- timing 
of ſuch bull, which could. anſwer no good N 
whatever either to its, introducers or to the country. 
It was evidently brought forward to embarraſs the 
Miniſter; and as ſuch gaye birth to the debate * 
furniſhed yoli with an opportunity of ſpeaking 
committee againſt the queſtion of Unioii f. Your 0 ow” 
of Speaket being a ſort of political Anti-phraſls, oj 
which a man js called Sp aker, & non loguen o, becau 
he never ſpeaks at all, but is copdemnbd to hear what 
others ſpeak—= | We.” 
1 r dee rok vemos 4 
io via be looks with pity at the clk. 


Like Atlas, you found à Hercules that deten 
you for a day from the world of fatigue 5917 place 
gives you: but the able, and maſterly, and very elo- 
quent arguments of Lord Caſtlereagh againſt "i 
principle of your bill, have not yet; I underftarid, re- 
ceived an anſwer; and I do reſume never will, fof _ 
the beſt reaſon in the. world. I ſhall e them, 
however, at an umble diſtance; with' 
obſeryations of my own ;, but which eta as a ſort 
4 reply to your ch, may not be improper i in this | 

ace. 
' No mati car foreſee the mamegt that the . wy 
tent of a Regent may become 8 a 

dreſent that Meet who will ſay, i humor chat 
ome chen are in, what would be the eonſequence'? 
* en high provdity ariſe, the — 1 
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of the Iriſh Parliament would create an evil for wic 
there exiſted no cure; or if any, your Neſtrum, (1 
- beg pardon for ſo indecorous a word, but you, Sir, 


have taught me the uſe of it) your prevenrative, 
your pillula ſalutaria would have been found worſe 


than the diſeaſe it affected to remove. If we muſt be | 


doſed, let the executioner do his office behind the 
ſcenes; Medea fhould not murder her children on the 


ſtage: make not that a tragedy, which was only a 


farce : your whole final ſettlement is a farce: keep 
it out of ſight : the leſs you touch, the leſs you tam- 
per with it, the better. In the language of an elo- 

vent writer, you have “ wantonly and fooliſhly” 

p. 17) provoked- a diſcuſſion that could not ſerve 
you, and revived a queſtion on which true patriotiſm 
had obſerved a becoming ſilence. That bill has 
proved what I believe it never intended to prove; that 
one empire with 1h Legiſlatures is a political abſur- 
dity, which like other abſurdities, may have its day, 


but aſſuredly will correct itſelf. The Wiſeſt act of 


Parliament, though framed by the collective genius 


and Jegal talents of the whole kingdom, with Mr. 


Fitzgerald himſelf at its head, could not reach the 
evil. The bill lately brought into the Houſe of Com- 


mons, had it paſſed into law, would have expoſed 


both its framers to deriſion and the country to danger. 
Here is Ireland clamorouſly aſſerting independence, 
and as a proof of ſuch afſerted independence, and in 
order to eſtabliſh jt on a foundation that may not be 
Maken, this ſame Ireland, always conſiſtent, paſſes an 
act that renounces for ever the independence for which 


ſhe contends !- Sir, ſuch act had it paſſed, would have 
been the deliberate ſurrender of her independence to 


the ſupremacy of the Britiſh Parliament, whoſe right 
it acknowledged to legiſlate, for her in one of het 
deareſt privileges, a privilege one would think that a 
roud nation would not have parted with but with its 
bt blood. It would have been a violation of the ad- 
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juſtment you had faid was final; it would have proved 
that the arrangement of 1782 was not the concluſive 
ſettlement you were then aſſerting it to be, but that 
it required ſome furiber adjuſtment. In the very 
opinion of thoſe very men who reſiſt the Union on the 
perfection of the preſent eſtabliſhment, it would have 

roved that conſtitution to be weak and incomplete; 
it would have ſubſtantiated the plea of your depen» 
| fence, it would have recorded that dependence, and 
' furniſhed the friends of Union with the fulleſt argu- 
ment againſt your immutable ſettlement, It would 
have been to Ireland the total renunciation of her 
own free agency, the extinction of her right and ca- 
pacity either to chuſe for herſelf, or to regulate the 
choice of others: it would have proved out of her 
own mouth, ex ore ſuo, that ſhe had not the virtue in 
herſelf, but that ſhe depends on the yery authority 
the denies, and whoſe Union ſhe terms uſurpation, 
for that executive which ſhe truly tells you ſhe is in- 
capable of giving to her farraginous government. 
Independent Ireland had not only bound herſelf. nat 
to have a King of her own choice, nor to retain him 
that ſhould be choſen for her longer than the people 
of another countty ſhall think proper, but by this 
bill ſhe wag tranſmitting and perpetuating her depen- 


dence as far as it could go. A Regent, like a King, 
was not only to be given her at. diſcretion, but liable 


to be reſumed at the will of the donor, England till 


determining far her, with Ireland's bill of Regeney 
in one hand, and her own Nane bene e in he 
other. 


And while this bill could not give 3 an n executive, it 


would have taken from it the firſt perhaps of its pre- 
Togatives,. and eclipſed a jewel as fair and valuable as 


any that beam in the diadem of majeſty. Sir, you 


know very well that the prerogatives of the Crown 
are acknowledged and dcfired: no act of Parliament, 


het even an Iriſh act of Parliament, nor yet. an Epg-, 
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lim act of Parliament, no, Sir, not the King him- 
ſelf, hath the power to alter, or impair, or alienate 
any part of them. Yet the act we were threatened 
with would have wreſted from the ſovereign with 
one violent wrench the power veſted in him by the 
conſtitution of nominating his own regent for this ſufe 
| fering and dependent country ſuffering becauſe ſhe is 
dependent, becauſe ſhe turns like the humble flower 
that imitates and moves with the parent ſun from 
whence it draws its name and its nurture - turns for 
ſupport—muft turn to that power to which ſhe owes 
her exiſtence and | her glory—a glory I had neatly 
aid, that but lives out its ſeaſon, and periſhes. The 
ing, Sir, for it is only an Iriſh bill chat will diſputt 
his authority, might ſee good and ſufficient reaſons 
to appoint the Prince of Wales his Regent of Eng- 
land, and Mr. Fitzgerald his Regent of Ireland, and 
e converſo, or each alternately, as circumſtances miglit 
ſuit, the Parliament of England, ot ef Ireland, H- 
miting or enlarging the reſpective functions of eithet. 
But Mr. Fitzgerald's bill cut cl matter ort; for 48 
the bil] ſtood, or rather as the act td haye ſto6d, 
that gentleman might have ſajd to the King, -« Sit, | 
your Myjeſty ſhall not appoint me, James Fitzgerald, 
Regent of bit kingdom of Ireland. though no other 
man ole a well fitted to lead or to rule the 
I defy you; I hold in my lr het bf 
Parliament that bounds your p for it is the 
Regent of England I es 4 en of Ireland, 
and the Prince your ſon is the Regent of both king- 
doms, I have tied you up : you cannot ſtir: you 
have put it out of yout own power to appoint me: 
the Regent of England Sali be Regent of Ireland. 
Lou have put your own great ſeal ro your own — 
qualification ; and th you haye done wrong, this 

3s neither the time nor place to diſcuſs that point, 
nor to reinſtate you in the fundamental power you have 
unced, T will not be your Regent of Woes I 
eny 
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deny 8 conſtitute me the Regent of Ireland, 
unlch you will make the Prince give way, and con- 
' ſtitute me alſo the Regent of England.” The ſitua- 
tion to be fure is ludicrous, but not impoflible, though 
mortifying and humiliating to the country that is 
made the foot-ball of ambition and folly. Fortunate- 
iy for England, fortunately for Ireland, the celebrated 
ill of 2 able ſtateſman and lawyer did not paſs the 
two Iriſh Hquſes. Had it paſſed, it would have re- 
duced the Britiſh Miniſter to this bitter alternative: 
either he muſt haye cuſhioned the bill, and thereby 
have filenced the Legiſlative authority of Ireland in 
the moment that ſhe bellowed final adjuſtment and 
glorious independence, and thus have endangered the 
connection of the two kingdoms, held as they are at 
this perilous moment by a ſlight and precariqus 
thread ;—or, by affixing the great feal of England 
to the bill, have expoſed himſelf to the danger of an 
impeachment, for ſuffering the regal prerogative to 
be invaded t and in either caſe, Ireland would have 
made herſelf to be 5 laughed to ſcorn, and had in 
derifion of them that are round about her.” At all 
events, wiſer had it been in Ireland, particularly at a 
ctifis like the preſent, had ſhe not officioufly ſtirred 
the queſtion, hie it remained dormant, ĩt could 
do no miſchief; and certainly the country owes very 
to the agitators and diſturbers of it. The refuk 

is, that the diſcuſſion of the ſubject has but rendered 
your dependence more familiar to the many than ĩt 
was before, for thinking men did not require Mr. 
Fitzgerald to tell them you haye mdependence with- 
out capacities, and power without the means of exer- 
tion. And at the ſame time it has proyed, that an in- 
tion of the two Legiſlatures, which before 

the debate might have deen deemed expedient mere- 
ly or deſitable, is now become a matter not of choice, 
but of neceſſity. 1 ſhall only add, that had the pre- 
ſent bill of Regency been introduced in the year 


1789, 
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5589. inconſiſtent as it would have been with the firſt 
adjuſt ment, . ſuppoſing that adjuſtment» to have been 
final, and trenching too on the regal prerogative, I 
ſhould have attributed more patriotiſm to the authors 
and framers of it. It comes with an ill grace, and in 
a moſt queſtionable ſhape indeed, hen unneceſſarily 
obtruded in the hour of jealouſy and anger. The 
queſtion naturally occurs, how came the patriotiſm of 
theſe men to ſleep for. ten years? and now that they 
are broad awake, is it parriogiſim or is it party that in- 
flames | their virtue? 
It js ſcarcely neceſſary to go on proving what is now | 
generally admitted; mankind, I think, are pretty much 
agreed, that Ireland poſſeſſes no direct or ſubſtantive 
independence; and none, I believe, but the ſtupid 
and the obſtinate, perſiſt in alledging that ſhe doeg.—p 
You, Sir, I am very certain, have long in your own 
mind given up the point, though I confeſs it requires 
no little fortitude to ahjure the principles of the bogk 
we have once avowed, It is a fort of recantation of 
a- man's political creed, which ſome men adhere to 
more devoutly than to the moſt religious ſyſtem af 
faith. A wiſe man, however, will throw off his prer 
judices as he would other ruſty habits, knowing as. he 
does, that wilful perſeverance in error « argues 
great candor in reaſoning.” p. 45. Wiſdom is tn 
five; every day adds ſomething to the ſtock of human 
knowledge; and he who revokes an error, only ſays 
I am wiſer to-day than I was yeſterday. Why —2 
ſhould be aſhamed of wiſdom and knowledge, 1 can- | 
not tell; unleſs it be that pride ſometimes gets the bet 
ter of our_underſtandings, and that, dreading the im- 
putation of inconſiſtence, we are loth to acknowledge 
the impreſſions of truth. This reaſoning, I am very 
certain cannot apply to you; and therefore, Sir, I 
take it for granted, that wiſhing to acquire every. poſ- 
ſible information on a ſubject that has engaged the paſ- 
ſions and the e of ſo 9 many men, you have not 


omitted 
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oniitted to read two moſt invaluable pamphlets lately 

publiſhed on the Union, one entitled « Dean Tuck» 
er's Arguments,” &c.; The other, „The political 
and Commercial State of Ireland,” &c. ; and both 
edited by the very learned Doctor Clarke. Theſe 
pamphlets are well worth the ſerious attention of the 
followers of the houſe of Foſter, becauſe they over- 
throw in toto every ſingle word you have written of 
the ſubje& of Iriſh: Commerce. I am not able ta 
follow theſe admirable writers; one of whom I had 
the honor to know, as I ſhould be proud of the ac- 
quaintance of the other ; but were 1 as complete maſter 
of the ſubject as either of theſe gentlemen, and 8 
competent to diſcuſs it, and were the advantages of 
commetce ten times more valuable than I believe them 
to be, I ſhould ſtill ſay that commerce in my opinionz 
forms no part of the queſtion one way or the other, 
which, independent of every relative conſideration, is 
fimply this, & Is a Union neceſſary, or not?“ That, 
Sir, is the whole of the queſtion. The public mind 
ſhould not be diſtracted by fractions either againſt or 
in favour of this or of that kingdom: for the queſ- 
tion is not, * What will Ireland gain, or what will ſne 
| loſe?” But, © Shall Ireland be faved by Union?” 
I am aſtoniſhed to. ſee a man of your unqueſtionable 
talents deſcending to counting-houſe calculations, that 
have juſt as much to do with the queſtion as whether 
you rode an-airing this morning on your black, or your 
grey horſe. You have very properly told us, that as 
the final adjuſtment was conſtitutional, the propoſitions = 
of 1785 were commercial only. Lou draw the line 

very judicioufly ; but it argues no great candar in 
reaſoning,” that you did not obſerve the ſame ſtrict 


rule yourſelf. - Commerce and Conſtitution are indeed | 


' diſtin things, and you who knew the diſtinction ſo 
well, ſhould not have confounded them. Important, 
however, as commerce may be as an abſtra& propo- 
ſition—and 1 defire you will not ſuppoſe that I undet- 
1 1. T3026 | rate 


fate its value, it is not the 
thoſe who reſort to it, travel gut of the record. Com- 
mere, Sir, is loft in the va and magnitude of 
Union When the veſſrl is finking, what man fits 
down to count the number of bales on board, or to 
calculate their worth at market ? Were a man at ſuch 
2 moment — to you, and ſay; # I'l prove to you 


by this paper 


poſe a man's houſe were on fire; ſhockd he Gt down in 
the midſt of the flames, and think that the fitteſt mo- 
ment to adjuſt his ſteward's accounts, what would be 
your opinion of ſuch a man? But 1 beg pardon, if 
the oonflagtation were at hand; and the whole 


danger. 
Tou had your free trade * inde- 
pendence. Your independence moſt certainly did not 


to your own <exertions, though you tell us you 
demanded it (a good 3 than to the 
— — of England, without any cam 
whatever, and your whole colonial trade, as I amt 
| #nformed, is entirely of her indulgence and bounty. 

If you have encreaſed in commerce, you have but 
kept pace, or rather have not kept pace with the com- 
meree of other nations, and with the unparalleled 
Proſperity of Britain herſelf, who gives you thoſe ad- 
vantages, and permits them to you 10 her own great 
toſs and injury. From her, and through her you ac- 
quired” your commerce; by her you retain it; and 
with her you will not loſe it, but will enjoy it in the 

Ame full ement widvherkels 9 
erſelf. 


queſtion before be, and 


re it you You owe your unreſtricted commerce 


ä * 
* 


> 


 berſelf. But in the preſent” diſtractions which arm 


individuals with new pride and new power of ſubjuga- 
tion, here ſplendor inſults miſery, and the haughty 
caſtle looks down with ſcorn on the wretehed hut with- 
out its park-wall, and above that government which it 
at once embarraſſes and overawes, the means of wealth, 
ſo far as they may be employed to create an invidious 
and barbarous diſtinftion, will be cheriſhed in propor- 


tion as they contribute to preſerve the immetrſe diſ= - 


tance between the rich and the poor of this bleeding 
country, whoſe wounds commerce, in the hands of 
ſome men, but ſerves to bliſter and inflame. Where 
there is no middle claſs of men to continue the link of 


ſociety, where the laws govern the poor, and the rich 
govern the laws; where an arrogating power abſorbs 


the wealth which commerce pours into the common 
ſtock—that wealth which ſhould feed the indigent 
and reward the induſtrious—and afterward' ſets itſelf 
above the laws of its own creation, thoſe who have an 
intereſt independent of the people, will not very rea- 


dily ſurrender the advantages they enjoy, nor like to 


be put on an equality of rights and laws with thoſe. 
whom they have been long in the habit of abuſing.— 


They will very naturally cling to the honey they have 


been gathering for themſelves, (fic vos, non nobis meli- 


ficatis apes ) and preſerve their ſting for thoſe who would 


diſturb their ſeeurity, or divide the ſpoil with them. — 


Better than ſuch things ſhould not have an end, that 
your whole commerce on the day of Union, were 
ſwept from the face of the ocean Periſh, Com- 


merce !“ ſo that we fave Ireland—fave her from her 


worſt enemy—ſaye her from ber/elf { | 
« What!” I hear you fay, „ would you deſtroy 
our trade? would $ou deſtroy our Parliament? Nog 
Sir, but I would deftroy the trade of Parliament. 
Your trade I would retain ; but your Parliament I 
would export: and when it ſhall be expatriated, ſhould 
the nation call on Almighiy God to receive their 
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folemn thanks,“ p. 19, few, I apprehend, would agree 
with you that they were either « wanton or fooliſh.” 
Did. God forbid I ſhould fay there was no virtue in 
your Parliament! I do not think fo uncharitably of 
it, If any man ſuſpects that I entertain a ſentiment of 
this nature, he does me great wrong. I have the ho- 
nor to know a great number in the aſſembly over 


which you preſide, whoſe virtues I regard as I admire 


their talents, though it is my misfortune to differ from 


ſome of them on the preſent occaſion. As individuals 
they have ſeparately my reſpe&, and not a few my 


particular eſteem, which I ſhould not beſtow did 1 
think them undeſerving of it. When the poor Curate 
had repeatedly folicited preferment of his Dean and 
Chapter, and as repeatedly been promiſed it, - but 
never obtained any ; he invited his patrons to dine 
with him. His ability to entertain fo many worthy 
friends not being very large, each ſent beſore him a 
diſh for his own dinner of what he liked beſt ; one 
provided a calf's head, another a tithe-pig, a third the 
firſt fruits of an apple-pie, a fourth a diſh of calipaſh, 
a fifth a carp ſtewed in claret, a ſixth a green gooſe, 
| &c. and the Dean not to be outdone, furniſhed an 
orange-pudding. Theſe the curate toſſed up into a 
horch-potch, and then cauſing the Olla to be ſerved 
in one great tureen, laid it on the middle of the table. 
One took a bit, another took a bit, a third took a bit, 
and they all took a bit, but none reliſhed the enter- 
tainment. „ Hey-day, Mr. Say-grace,” ſays one of 
them, © What have we got here? Here's fiſh, and 
fleſh, and ſoup, and roaſt, and boiled, and baked, and 


fried, and the Lord knows what, all cooked together!“ 


* It's a very good diſh,” returned the curate, isn't 
the dinner your own ?” « Why, you impious, impu- 
dent heretic,” cried one and all Where's my calf*s 


head? —- here's my calipaſh ?—where's my ſtewed 


carp ?—where's my green gooſe ?and where's my 


orange-pudding'?” roared the Dean from the = 


t 
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been accompliſhed for 


= 
the table. In truth,” replied the honeſt Curate, 


« there they are :—an exact emblem of yourſelves : 


ſeparately you are very good fellows, but the devil all 
together, 

The legiſlators of my country J reſpect: I ſhould 
not be a good member of the ſtate, if I did not: but 
as a Houſe of Commons ſpeaking the legitimate voice 


of Ireland, or repreſenting the entire body of the 


ple, whoſe organ it ought to be, and embracing 
the unqualified intereſts of the whole, with a power 
equal to its diſpoſition to ſerve that whole :—as a 
branch of the Legiſlature competent to manage the 
local and ſeparate interefts' of this kingdom, and at 
the ſame time to unite thoſe intereſts with the more 
general and enlarged intereſts of the empire ;—in fact, 
as a Parliament capable of guiding the ſtate-machine 
with a ſteady hand, and in pe conſent with the 
Legiſlature of Great Britain I do moſt explicitly de- 
clare my thorough doubts of its ſufficiency, And, 
Sir, I do farther ſay, that were their ſufficiency as 
ng and capable as it ought, it would be an abſo- 
ute impaſſibility to work the two machines in ſepa- 


rate accord and independent unifon. I deliver not 


this in the ſpirit of party: I write t with concern 


that things cannot be better managed. The fauic lies 


deeper than your Parliament: they cannot help it: 
they would make it better if they could: but while 
your conſtitution continues in its preſent form, as ſure 
as cauſes produce their effects, things will continue 
the very fame. Your preſent conſtitution did not rife 
out of the revolution of 1688 : the 'benefits of that 
conſtitution never flowed to Ireland. The revolution 


of that day, as it affected this country, was a conſti- 


tution of excluſions and proſcriptions: what has ſince 
the relief of the country, has 


been grudgingly done, effected with difficulty, and 
jealonly performed, while its narrow ſucceſs only 
proves the neceſſity that nothing ſhould be left _— 
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ed. 8: do not believe i it poſſible, under the fiat ary 
der of things, you could have a better Parliament: it 
has therefore my praiſe and my thanks: but ſtill it is 
imperfe&, becauſe your conſtitution is imperfect. 
When you ſhall poſſeſs the complete benefits of the 
revolution of 1688, which as yet you have not enjoy- 
ed, thoſe benefits by becoming general will extend 
their influence to the whole ; and the whole of courſe 
will gain by it. It will not then be, as Blackman in 
the novel fays to lady Paragon, « I ſhould be very 
happy to oblige your- ladyſhip—and were it my own 
_ Caſe—but as Sir Gilbert is my particular friend, my 
conſcience won't let me do it under double price.” 
The language would be changed with the occaſion ; 
if a meaſure was to be carried, it would not carry 
with it its jobb ; and as no tax would then be impoſed 
but by neceſſity, that neceſſity would recommend it: 
no man would be quartered on a bargain, and no man 
could take huff that his demands were not ſatisfied. 

Things, Sir, would wear another aſpect; and the 
very commerce of the country, on which the queſtion 
is improperly made to turn, would be applied to the 
enriching not of this man or that man, but of the 
whole cammunity, Your Parliament, I fay again, 
has my reſpe&, becauſe it makes the laws which ſuſ- 
tain. the ſtate, and ſecure the individual; but its per- 
ſection, or its incapacity to hecome better, no man 

who is not a ſlave and a flatterer will ſubſcribe to. 
But leſt malevolence ſhoyld impute ta me a diſre- 
for the intereſts of commerce, [ beg leave to 
. 75 I conſider nion as the beſt and only 
means of ſecpring it to Ireland: Separation would be 
Its inſtant extinction. Union would break up a Con- 
ſtitution whoſe weakneſs has deterred capitaliſts from 
ſettling among us, and alarmed domeſtic adventurers, 
t will not hazard their properties where there is no 


moral ne they ſhall be ſecured. They know 
enough 
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enough of Triſh independence, not to truſt it. In 
all this controverſy, much as has been ſaid on the ſub- 


ject of commerce, and its prodigious advantages to 


Ireland, I have not read one ſingle ſyllable that ap- 
plies to the people of Ireland, or that ſtates what they 
would gain or loſe by a Union. The peopte are as 
much excluded from the argument as if they .had no 


concern in it, or were born to work for their better, 


and enable Coloſſal ariſtocracy to beſtride them. 4 
Under the auſpices of the Britiſh Government, that 


has regulated its own commerce to ſuch aſtoniſhing 


advantage, Ireland would ſoon become as rich as 
England herſelf; nay, if we conſider her poſition on 
the Globe, and the great ſuperiority of her phyſical 
advantages, rich beyond England. By drawing the 
people from idleneſs, and — them habits of in- 
duſtry, they would be induced to work for ſomething 
more than a miſerable ſubſiſtence. The diffuſion of 


wealth would be the diffuſion of joy into their dark 
and cheerleſs habitations : better fed, and better 
taught, and better cloathed, they would become a 


better people, worthy of the Union that offers them 
happineſs, and worthy of the Monarch that brings 
them under the ſhadow of the Throne. The philo- 
ſophic ou has finely . my idea. | 


— Nut apt to _ in arms, 

Except when faſt approaching danger warms, 
But, when contending chiefy blockade the Throne, 
Contracting regal power, to ſtretch their own; 
When I behold a factious band agree 
To call it freedom, when themſelves are free; 
Fear, pity, juſtice, indignation ſtart, 
Tear off reſerve, aud bare my ſwelling heart; 

Till half a patriot, half a coward grown, 

Teo fly from petty * PI 5 


That commerce which is nurſed by the jealouſies 
and ſeparate intereſts of ſeparate legiſlatures, will ne- 
geſſarily be contracted. 9 and crippled i B its 

| : Forts, 


* 
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efforts, it can never fairly launch into the ocean of 

wealth and ſplendor. But throw open the ports of 
proſperity to Ireland, and you cloſe the door for ever 
againſt rebellion; for no man will ſay, that thoſe who 
are rich and happy prefer inſurrection to ſecurity ; or 
that the late convulſiun roſe out of the wealth of the 
people. Sir, it may be traced to the poverty and 
wretchedneſs of the diſcontented, whom the gripe of 
the hundred-handed Briareus had nearly ſqueezed ta 
death, It is not what you call her independence, that 
has given commerce to Ireland: but it is the want of 
Union that has kept her fo much behind England. 
While the latter has encreaſed her capital in a four- 
fold ratio ſince the year 1782, notwithſtanding the 
long and expenſive war ſhe has been engaged in, the 
encreaſe of Iriſh capital has been as nothing ; 
and it is idle to ſay, that at any period, and leaſt of 
all at the preſent, it would be for the benefit of Eng- 
land to injure Ireland; or that with a ſeparation ſtar- 
ing her in the face, ſne would commit an act of 
treachery and violence, that would infallibly end in 

her own ruin. That pride and perverſeneſs may argue 
after this fooliſh manner, I have no doubt, for ſuch 
arguments are abroad ; but none but the proud and 
perverſe will uſe them. When Britain ſhall put your 
commerce on the very ſame footing with her own, 
when ſhe ſhall turn 'that commerce to the ſame uſeful 
account, when ſhe ſhall guard it from internal ſhocks, 
the adventurer will be very little anxious to which 
country he brings his capital, Enjoying equal ſecu- 
rity, with equal political and civil rights, ſhould he 
conſult the quickeſt return of his profits, Ireland 
' moſt probably he will make his choice, as well be- 
cauſe her geographic ſituation opens to him a ſpeedier 
market, as becauſe the price of labour will be found 
conſiderably cheaper. With the riſing wealth of the 
nation, the wages of the work-man will indeed en- 
creaſe; for induſtry brings its value, and 3 
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afford to reward it. Of Iriſh commerce I ſhall then 
be the ſincere friend; and I ſhall love it the more, be- 
cauſe it will remove the neceſſity of corrupting the ne- 
ceſſitous, and feeding the avarice of indigent ambition. 
Commerce thus circumſtanced and rendered valuable, 
ſhould be cheriſhed: and if that of Ireland be fo 
ſuper- abundant and proſperous as you affirm it is, 
that ſuper-abundance, that proſperity, are the 'very 
reaſons why it ſhould not be loſt by ſeparation, but 
that Union ſhould preſerve and fecure it. Yet all this 
is nothing to the purpoſe: it is not a queſtion of com- 
merce we are conſidering, but a meaſure of neceſſity ; 
and in that light only it deferves to be treated. Com- 
merce is a future conſideration” . 

For the ſame reaſon too, when I hear fo much ar- 
gument waſted on final adjuſtment, more than one- 
third of your book having been employed in the pa- 
rade of proving it, as if it ſignified whether it was 
proved or not; I ſtrongly ſuſpect the validity of your 
cafe ; and when I find it to fail in ſuch able hands as 
yours, I have ſtill a farther right to doubt its ſuffici- 
ency. It is ſcarcely worth obſerving, that you have 
not been ſucceſsful in your attempt to prove the ar- 
rangement of 1782 interdiftory of Union: but one 
thing I cannot forbear-to notice, becauſe it ſhows the 
caſe of that writer to be extremely deſperate, who 
was unable. to ſet up a more candid defence. Could 
you have found an argument more conducive to your 
purpoſe, I am unwilling to fuppoſe you would have 
taken refuge in one that cannot advance your credit 
either as a politician-or a writer. In as ſolemn a man- 
ner as if you had been able to accompliſh the thing 
you had promiſed to perform, you undertake to pro- 
duce * a ſtrong record to prove the ſenſe of the na- 
tion as to the final accompliſhment of the ſettlement.” 
p. 16. This ſtrong record you tranſcribe at length, 
and then triumphantly add, Thus did the nation 
call on Almighty God to receive their ſolemn thanks 

| for 
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for his bleſſings to both kingdoms in the accompliſt« 
ment of this final adjuſtment.” p. 17. Upon my 
word, Sir, from you ] did not expect ſo much pious 
pomp founded on fo little candour of argument, This 
. addreſs of the two Houſes, which you tell us is * a 
ſtronger record” (and I take you at your word) « than 
any you have produced,” notwithſtanding the ſolemn 
aſſurance you had given us, does not ſay one ſingle 
word from the beginning to the end about final adjuſt- 
ment, or any thing like it. All the twiſting and tor- 
turing you give it, all the pomp and ſwell of words 
your piety employs both to uſher it in and to ſet it 
off, has not been able to make it ſpeak either the 

ſpirit or the language of final adjuſtment. But it 
| ſpeaks a language of another ſort; and it proves by 
a ſtrong record indeed, that your famous ſettlement 


was nothing more than an accommodation of your 


differences with Great Britain. What does the ad- 
dreſs ſay? I give it in your own words,” Particu- 


larly for that union, harmony, and cordial affection, 


which now happily ſubſiſls between his two king- 
doms” p. 16. Theſe words forming part of the ad- 


dreſs, you quote in HLalics, and of courſe would have 


us lay particular ſtreſs on them. I have read the 


quoted words and the whole addreſs more than nine- 
teen times, and am ſo ſtupid that I cannot diſcover . 


in either the ſmalleſt trace of final adjuſtment. And 
if we may judge by the addreſs itſelf, it ſhould ſeem 


that the thanks of the nation are returned to Almighty 


God as much * for the ſignal ſucceſs of his Majeſty's 
arms in the Eaſt and Welt Indies,” as for any ſettle- 
ment final or not final. To have inſerted the words 


final adjuſtment, by way of bar or excluſion to Union, 


had been both impertinent and impolitic ; impertinent 


as to the matter at iſſue, and impolitic as unneceſſarily 


ſhutting out the conſideration of a great conſtitutional 
meaſure, Whatever might have been the dream of 
Ireland, England was not quite fo viſionary. And 

F indeed 
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indeed fo little was the excluſion of Union then in 
the contemplation of Great Britain, that very ſoon - 
after your final adjuſtment, I heard Lord North him- 
ſelf in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons recommend 
the propriety of incorporating the two kingdoms : but 
he added, the Iriſh Parliament was not then in a hu- 
mour to like it; though he had no doubt the time 
was not far off, when their good ſenſe would diſcover 
its expedience. . 
But to the point. That harmony,” fays the 
addreſs, © which now happily ſubſiſts, proves, or 
it proves nothing, that ſuch harmony had not always 
exiſted. What reference, I would aſk, has this to 
the queſtion) of Union? Or how does it preclude a 
cloſer connection of the two kingdoms? Or where 
have we in theſe words the final adjuſtment you had 
romiſed us? | : 
Good God! will you tell me that the making up 
of your differences with Great Britain, is a compact 
of the two countries which forbids Union? Will 
you tell me thatan accommodation, in which nothing 
final is either expreſſed or implied, and - till leſs 
« ſtrongly recorded,” is an actual, concluſive, and 
immutable adjuſtment of conſtitution ? Will you tell 
me that the arrangement has ſo completely bound 
Great Britain, for ſhe js one of the two kingdoms, 
that like the pinioned Andromeda, ſhe muſt wait till 
ſome Perſeus ſhall arrive to deliver her? Or will 
you argue that the finality attaches to Ireland only, 
for that Ireland had a difference with berſef? Or 
will you ſay, that the harmony ſubſiſting between the 
tuo kingdoms is the final adjuſtment of one of them? 
Will you, Sir, “ call Heaven to witneſs” p. 33. that 
your differences with England were not then in con- 
templation, and that - this addreſs had no relation to 
thoſe differences? Can you ſay, will you fay, that 
- Whoever does not read the words « final adjuſtment” 
where they are not to be found, is an impious 8 
| F cide 
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cide? In what ſchool of ſcience, of morals,” of of 
religion was that man educated, who can argue after 
this « wanton and fooliſh” manner? Excuſc me; 
Sir, but really I feel indignant at ſuch “ ſpeculative 
and idle declamation” in a man of your ſuper: 
lative talents. In one of inferior eſteem, I ſhould 
have termed it ſomething mote than a lapſe of the pen. 
And ] am ftill more aſtoniſhed, that conſcious your 
83 contained nothing about final adjuſtment, you 


ould re-quote the very fame paſſage, and ſteal the 


words frat adjuſtment into it, at the diſtance of szven- 
TEEN PAGES, thus altered to your purpoſe, bat 
union, harmony, and cordial Heier, which the final 
adjuſtment of 1782 ſecured to both kingdoms.” Theſe 
words you alſo give us in Talics, as a faithful tranſcript, 
and as if the words final adjuſtment had actually conſti- 
tuted a part of the addreſs. This, I confefs, does 
not beſpeak all the candour of which 'it was _ 
And when you have thus dreſſed out the paſſage, in 

order to prove its fidelity, you impeach Mr. Pitt in- 
fanter of impiety for having « called Heaven to wit- 
neſs in vain, there was no final adjuſtmem.” p. 33. 
Though you accuſe Mr. Pitt of ſuch raſh and ill- 
timed miſconduct, I Sir, ſhall not follow your exam- 
ple, but leave you to your own reflections, obſerving 
that neither your final adjuſtment nor your abuſe of 


the Miniſter, ſuppoſing them both to 's well-found- 


ed, bear at all upon the queſtion; which is not, * Is 
the adjuſtment final againſt Union, or has England 
broke her faith with Ireland, or has Mr. Pitt; hke 
Typhæus, defied the throne of Jupiter“? But the 

veſtion, like that of commerce, ſtands thus, « Is 

nion neceflary”? Things cannot remain as they 
are: you had once faid ſo yourſelf. Neither can 
they: 4 change has become indiſpenſable ; and if it 
were not, a new order of things is riſing on the world: 
Novus jam naſcitur 'ordo; And ſhall Ireland, weak, 
dependent, unſettled Ireland, think to ſit down with 


her final adjuſtment ? 
I do 
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by afforing his Majeſty «+ that no conſtitutional queſ- 


. $$ 
140 not love to charge others with wilful miſquo- 
ons, that may be only the errors of haſte, know- 

ing that the moſt attentive writers will ſometimes fall 

into miſtakes they would be happy to correct: 1 La 
therefore, Sir, leave another ach of your pe 

your better caſtigatian.. Jn I, you hang: theſe 

words, « Ireland therein [ad < of the Commons, 

May 28, 1782] declares that the adjuſtment is fad, 


tion can eyer hereafter exiſt between the kingdoms ty 
interrupt their harmony.” Here the words can ever 


bereuſter are ſubſtituted in the place of will any 


longer, as they ſtand in the original addreſs. Had 

the words „ no conſtitutional queſtion can ever bere- 
after exiſt,” farmed a part of the addreſs, I ſhould 
have thought them very ſtrong indeed; and while I 
took it on your authority, I confeſs I was ſtaggered : 


| but the words of the addreſs are, „ will any longer 
Exiſt '———& TO INTERRUPT THEIR HARMONY.” — 


Pray, Sir, mind thoſe words, Here is no adjuſtment 
ome pe of Union; but a removal of certain dif- 
that had « 1NTERRUPTED THE HARMONY 
of the [two] kin 3” and that now thoſe diffe- 
rences being done away, they « no longer exiſt.” 
The queſtion before the Commons was not that of 
Union, but of Regulation; as it is not now a queſtion 
of Regulation, but a queſtion of Union. And, Sir, 
I do think you yourſelf thought the ſame of it, when 
you ſupported Mr. Fitzgerald's bill of Regency, that 
impioufſy endeayoured to infringe this holy compact, 
And let me aſk, how happened it, good Sir, that 
tearing this compact up by the roots, and profaning 
it with unhallowed touch, you ſhould defend, in a 
long ſpeech, che inviolability of the Conſtitution of 
1782, yet ſupport at one and the {ame time a bill 
which more violently broke in on that ſettlement? 
A bill which violated that very Conſtitution you had 


been WN for ſeveral hours to prove ou not 
F 2 to 


to be touched on any pretence; blowing; like Xfop's 
traveller, hot and cold with the ſelf-ſame breath? 
If the Conſtitution was immoveably ſettled in 1783, 
you ſhould not have endeavored to ſtir it in 179% 
unleſs indeed you invert the proverb and ſay, that the 
humble man may ſteal the: ſheep; but the great man 
muſt not look over the hedge, and argue that to be 
a virtue in a Prime Serjeant, which you tell us js 
rank blaſphemy in a Prime Miniſter. But it is odd 
enough, you ſhould juſtify an infringement of your | 
| boaſted Conſtitution, ſo inviolate and perfect in all its 

parts, yet ſolemnly aſſure us, that no queſtion of Con- 

titution “ could ever hereafter exiſt!! 

In a political ſenſe, Ireland at this moment ſtands 
as a blank among the nations, a terra incognita on 
their maps. Europe little troubles herſelf about o 
ſquabbles for power, and I believe never yet ale 
by what ſort of tenure this out- lying corner is held to 
England, whether by grand or petty, ſerjeantry, She 
knows that the deepeſt counſels of Ireland cannot in- 
fluence the meaneſt tranſaction in the humbleſt of 
the European States. But make Iriſh independence 
complete, and you make it formidable: while. it re- 
tained over its own affairs the yery ſame dominion it 
now poſſeſſes, it would have a voice alſo in the affairs 
of the empire. At preſent that voice is not heard 
beyond its own ſhores; bur let its thunder become ver- 
tical, let it burſt over the heads of thoſe on whom it 
may fall with effect, let it roll. in a Senate where a 
Burke and a Sheridan have intereſted, and illumined, 
and aſtoniſhed. the world, wha will fay that Ireland 
loſes her independence the moment ſhe makes her- 
ſelf heard, dreaded, and admired ?. Even the fine 
ſpeech lately delivered by the Spegker of the Iriſh 
Houſe of Commons, would be loſt to poſterity, had 
not Great Britain herſelf made ſo conſpicuous a figure 
'in it and een Pee it as one of thoſe preci- 
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ous morſels of. eloquence that prove what genius and 
talents miſ-applied are capable of performing. 

I have heard it faid, that Ireland might retain her 
Parliament independent of England, and yet be ad- 
mitted into the full counſels of the empire. A mo- 
ment's reflection will expoſe the abſurdity of ſuch a 

tion. Little as Ireland enjoys of ſovereign inde- 
pendence, more would be its 'own diſſolution, like 
an exceſs of blood that deſtroys the body, As it is, 
what embarraſſments and difficulties does your preſent 
meager independence throw in the way of Great Bri- 

in! The very oppoſition you are how giving her, 
whether effectual or ſeaſonable to the public affairs, 
J ſhall not here enquire, proves more than the Regen- 
cy had done, thit you ſhould not be truſted with 


| Far on power you are ſo capable of miſuſing. 


hat diſtractions, independent of ſubaltern conſide- 
rations, would enſue, 11 Great Britain ſhould madly 
ke the Parliament of Ireland into her counſels, un- 
der the arrangement of 17821 The meaneſt of her 
inconveniences. would be the copſuſion of two inde- 
pendent ſtates acting metaphyſically for their com- 
mon and ſeparate good, diſtin but united, yet nei- 
ther diſtin nor united, but ſomething berwixt both 
and neither, and heither and both, incomprehenſibly 
comprehending, with a Qyicungue vult of political fal- 
vation. Were the inſanity of England to encreaſe the 
ſphere of your independence, otherwiſe than by Union, 
what would' become of her creating and confirming 
wers, that in the Quicungue language muſt aii bout doubt 
505 everlaſiingly,. or go hand in hand with capricious 
and ſturdy Ireland, to the certainty of delay, and the 
vaſt probability of diſſention and defeat in ſome of her 
moſt deciſive counſels and concluſive acts, demand- 
ing prompt and. vigorous diſpatch ? All treaties now 
on foot with foreign nations muſt be diſcloſed, ſuſpend- 
ed, modified, old ones are mt opened and arranged! | 
40 * other cos 0 * in this difficult and 
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38 
perilous. firuation of the Empire, and of Europe i it- 
2 be brought to entertain a new and unheard- of 
fface, as well in their preſent as in all their future ng- 
ations with Great Britain, and perhaps too in ſome 
Unfortunate hour with lreland herſelf, Independent of 
England. Imagination is bewildered in the perplexi- 
2 of a more enlarged independence permitted to 
reland ; bur which very independence would be ſup- 
Plicd by an incorporation of the two kingdoms, that 
would then act and treat as one, indiviſible and inte- 
gral in all its component parts. So that, Sir, with- 
out meaning to impeach or inſubſtantiate the inde- 
pendence you do enjoy, 1 have no difficulty to fay, 
that J but wreſtle with a ſhadow, when 1 combat che 
empty phantom you ſct up. 
After what has been written, the independence of 
Ireland, it is apprehended, will be found to be merely 
ol a civil, intra- judicial nature; little more than mu- 
nicipal, and powerful In its own bailiwick only. As 
for external authority, I have not heard that Ireland 
leſſes any, unleſs her Admiralty- act may have en- 
py to her the dominion of the ſeas. Top. long i in- 
deed has ſhe commanded in the Red. fea ; it is time 
the Union flag were hoiſted in the Pacific. * But what 
part, of her Fide 8 would Ireland Joſe by unit- 
ing lag with the moſt powerful nation in the world ? Sin- 
 glencjs. ſhe would loſe in the double 115 iſtature, but 
whatever ſhe might gain, ſhe could lofe no more. 
She. would exchange diſcotd for harmon 1 jealouſy for 
kindneſs, ftrife for confidence, weakneſs for firength; 
à name for rank, ſubordination for equality, and ſe- 
parate danger for mutual ſecurity. Yer Ireland is 
latisfied: She had rather retain the empty 3 
high-ſounding independence, than poſſeſs the ſolid ad- 
vantages of imperial connection; and we are threat 
ened with a ſecond civil war, before the embers of the | 
bit VE: , ſhould Eogland preſume to raiſe her 
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from het humble and worſt humbled condition! Is 
this her wiſdom? I am ſure it is not her gratitude. 
But admitting Iriſh independence to be as ſovereign 
and uncontrouted as you contend it is, would Union 
be the “ extinctionꝰ of that independence? Did the 
Spaniſh Pentarchy loſe their independence when they 
ſettled in the Monarchy of the Empire? Do five 
ſhillings. loſe their value when conſolidated into one 
crown? The proud Caſtilian would draw his rapier 
on the man who ſhould tell him that he was not inde- 
pendent. And are thoſe co-federated ſtates lefs pow- 
erful to-day than they were before Union? Sute L 
am, let their preſent weakneſs reſult from what it may; 
their ſtrength has not been impaired by Union; and 1 
ſhould have little difficulty to prove, that bas for 
Union, the proud kingdom of Spain would not at this 
day have a name as an independent nation. The nume - 
rous provinces of France, Guienne, Franche Compte, 
&c. whether acquired by conqueſt or by ceſſion, and 
above all the late acce ſſion of Belgium, now incorpo- 
tated with France herſelf, have they not by their con- 
folidation formed that empire which at preſenc ſhakes 
the world, (whether happily or unhappily for man- 
kind, is not here the queſtion) and even preſumes to 
defy the 4iſunion of the Britiſh ſtates? Suppoſe, Sir, 
that Ruſſia and Great Britain were at this moment to 
incorporate, would they loſe their independence in the 
accreſoence of their united ſtrength ? Thoſe who - 
confound diſtinctneſs with independence will argue 
that they would: but diſtinctneſs, I ſhall preſently 
ſhow, 1s not independence, though Union ſometimes 
is. After Union, Great Britain and Ireland would 
ſtill be independent, and more independent too than 
either of them is as difunited members of the ſame 
empire: their conſolidation would communicate new 
vigour each to the other, as in chymiſtry two colours 
lets liquors. will produce a colour by Union: more 
power and more reſpect would follow them, their 
. „ preſent. 
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of one of them, and conſequently the relative im- 
becility of the other. Independence, I mean Sir, 
that ſort of independence aſcribed to Ireland, carries 
in its very boſom the ſeeds of ſeparation. In private 
fe we fee that diſtin authorities always create diſ- 
tinct intereſts, which again lay the foundation of con- 
cealed jealouſies, that firſt ſhew themſelves in diſcon- 
tent, then riſe into hoſtility, and finally adjuſt them- 
felves in ſeperation. It is the natural courſe of hu- 
man affairs, and no wiſdom of man can ſtop this pro- 
greſs of cauſe and effect. Union alone, in making 
that power which is divided and diſtinct, one, by con- 
ſolidating the intereſts of both, each conceding and 
each embracing, can ſubſtantiate the power of either; 
reſembling two flames, that by meeting become one, 
and- burn the ſtronger and the brighter from their 
union. Such, Sir, would be the marriage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, who would then form one family 
living in one houſe, and having but one intereſt, with 
that intereſt directed to their common advantage. 
Though I preſume nothing, and certainly lay no claim 
to inſpiration, this will be found juſt as true as that 
other of divine authority, « If a kingdom be divided 
againſt itſelf, that kingdom cannot ſtand ; and if a 


houſe be divided againſt itſelf, that houſe cannot ſtand.” 
Mark, Chap. 3d. 


Having mentioned Belvium, I ſhall embrace this 


opportunity of ſtating an obſervation I had reſerved 
for another place. The Kings of France, and parti- 
cularly Lewis the Fourteenth, had for a long time been 
endeavouring to poſſeſs themſelves of Belgium, know- 
ing it would be of invaluable importance to their in- 
fluence in the ſcale of Europe. Undoubtedly its poſ- 
ſeſſion was an object of the firſt magnitude; but the 


balance of power, that artificial magnet which poiſes 


the continent, always reſiſting this acceſſion of ſtrength 
to monarchical France, her new Republic, nor over- 
"5&4 | apt 
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- preſent diſtinctneſs being the immediate weakneſs 
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apt to ſtand much on ceremony with her neighbours, 
has at length made it her own. I have not before 
me the State paper given to the public by Lord 
Malmeſbury in the year 1796, but as near as I can 
recollect, Lord Malmeſbury required of the French 
commiſſioners the reſtoration of this ne acquiſition. 
I forget whether it appears by the paper, but I be- 
lieve it to be true, that this requiſition of the Britiſh 
Ambaſſador was reſiſted on the ground that Belgium 
was not a ſingle member of the French ſtate, of 4 
mere acceſſion of new acquired territory, but that 
having been united to the empire, it formed and con- 
ſtituted an integral part of the empire itſelf. The an- 
ſwer was ſo concluſive that it required all the coolneſs 
and addreſs of the Britiſh Ambaſſador to get over it, 
and he made this fine obſervation; [7 white, Sir, 
from memory,) 4 That in a late conference, they had 
ioſiſted much on the ſuperior energy of France as 4 
Republic; but if under the Monarchy, when France 
by their own agcount was ſo. much weaker than ſhe - 
is now, the powers of Europe had judged it expedi- 
ent not to allow this annexation, of tetritory to France, 
there was the more teaſon that France ſhonld not now 
be permitted to retain it.” The anſwer, to be ſure, was 
conceived in the true ſpirit of the old ſyſtem, that 
had long been the hobby-horſe of John Bull, and ob- 
tained for him through Europe the appellation of 
Monſieur Balance : but it was addreſſed to Republi- 
cans, who ride a habby-horſe of anotlier ſort : Bel- 
gium is till incorporated; and France, they faid, 
could not ſeparate the integrity of her Empire. 

Now, if the French commiſſioners did require of 

the Britiſh ambaſſador; as an article of negociation, 
that the federal connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland ſhould be diſſolved, Lord M. had not that 
advantage in the argument, prompt and excellent as 
his anſwer was, of which the commiſſioners availed 
themſelves in reſpect to Belgium; and the commif- 
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fioners tight have teaſbnably argued from the (ſender 
and doubtful tenore of an 1 ſtate with a fe- 
parate legiſlature. But let Ireland be united with 
Great Britain, 160k how ſtrong would be the argu- 
ment when it ſhould: return upon the French: their 
own words would be found to bear with additional 


force upon chemſelves, when Ireland Hould be thrown = 


into the oppoſite ſcale as a meaſure of Balance. Af- 


ter incorporation, England might affect a diſpoſition = 


to make peace, and ſend her ambaſſador a third time 
into France. Should po peace be toncluded, and 
very probably none would, as neither ſide diſcovers 
much inclination to lay down its arms, nor did diſco- 


ver any in either of the former negociations, particu- 


larly in the laſt, which ſeems to have been nothing 
more than an embaſſy of difficulties and obſtructions 


on both ſides ;z—I fay, ſhould no peace follow a third 


embaſſy, the Britiſh miniſter might come forward to 
the people ard ſay to chem in triumph, „ I have 
complied with your deſires: I offered them peace: 
it was rejected: they wanted me to ſever Ireland from 
the empire, but would not diffolve their own union 
with Belgium. The union was to de all on their 
ſide, the diſtraction on drs. I'Thould loſe my head, 
and would deſerve to loſe it, had I conſented, Bri- 
tons, is it your wiſh that the price of peace ſhould 
be the detruncation of the empite, and the diſſolution 
of your unity, To formidable to France, and obtain- 
tained with ſuch immenſe difficulty and danger? Will 


you break your imperial integrity? You muſt : France 


will not make peace, if 'you db ndt. 'Put down that 
haughty nation! United we ate, and let vs unite 
with one heart and one hand to preſerve unbroken 
the ſacred compaction of the empire.“ Such, Sir, 
1 preſume, or ſomething much better, would be the 
argument of Mr. Pitt; and who would fay that he 
was not a conſummate politician? 3" 
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Were the terms of your book properly defined, a 
few pages would ſerve to rg. anſwer. I do 
not recolle& that you have uſed the expreſs word 
diſtinfineſs in the ſenſe of independence, but you cex- 
tainly uſe its primary 4;ftin to denote independent ; 
and the whole ſtrain of your book conſiders ſeparato- 
neſs of legiſlature the ſame with independence of 
empire. Diſtin&neſs, Sir, is not independence: if 
it were, the Hle of Man would be independent of 


Great Britain, from which it is as diſtinct to the full 


as independent Ireland, and juſt as independent too 
I beg pardon) as Ireland is now that ſhe has founded 
her claim to ſovereignty on diſtintneſs. You fem 
not to have underftood the difference between diſtinct- 
neſs of power and diſtin&neſs of place; but in your 
zeal for Iriſh independence, have reſted its ſtability 
on the waves of the Channel. That which is inde- 
adent of another, is certainly diftin& from that 
other: but that which is diſtin is not therefore in- 
dependent. The Britifh colonies are diſtin& from the 
mother country ; but what would you fay to the man 
who ſhould argue from thence that they were inde- 
pendent? To confound then diſtinctneſs with inde< 
pendence, js juſt as abſurd as if 1 were to call the 
— that you ride independent, becauſe he is an ani- 
mal diſtin& from his maſter. Diſtindineſs is its own . 
proof that it is not the thing to which it is comp | 
juſt as a deplumed cock is not a man, though fophif- 
try, we know, had once attempted ta prove them 
the ſame, or at leaſt twin-hrothers like Caſtor and 
Pollux, ovo prognatos eodem. And how again, I be- 
ſeech you, will you prove union to be & extinctionꝰ ? 


Were the ſtream of the Liffey turned into the Royal 


Canal, would that be the drying: up of its channel 3 

What cements and binds things that are ſeparate, 

cannot poſſibly be extinction: I wopld not argue with 

the man, who ſhould maintain that it was. Kor the 

fame reaſon, the identification CE | 
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be the deftruftion of one of them, Mill leſs of both: 
but ſhould identity deſtroy, then both muſt periſh to- 
gether ; and then your poſition would ſtand thus, « The 
moment England and Ireland identify their legiſlatures, 
the empire of Great Britain is at an end.“ You ſee, 

Sir, into what abſurdity your argument leads you, 

- Would the infuſion of the ſame wine from two diffe- 
rent bottles into a third, annihilate the claret that was 
in them? Their diftinaneſs would undoubtedly be 
deliroyed, but the liquor would continue the very 
fame; unleſs indeed ſome men ſhould think the 
dregs the beſt part of the bottle, You ſend to your 
grocer for a pound of tea: he has divided it into two 
equal parcels; you return the teas from the papers 
they came in, into a caniſter, Is nat that the very 
tea your grocer ſent you ? Is the tea thereby deſtroy- 
ed? Perhaps you will anſwer yes, for that the tea 
being imperial, it was bad for the conſlitution. The 
junction of two diſtinct legiſlatures, like the junction 
of the teas, no perverſion of language can torture into 
their deſtruction. Union might deſtroy diſtinctneſs, 
as it would produce identity; but after an incorpora- 
tion of the two kingdoms, Iriſh independence will 
remain unimpaired: What act of parliament can 
annihilate a /hadogo 2 

The very diſtinctneſs of the two countries, poſſeſſ- 
ing diſtinctneſs of legiſlatures, (I really want words to 
om" your airy nothing 


= A local habitation and a namen) 


I conſider as a cauſe of diſtruſt, and 8 as 
a ſource of , weakneſs: and I much queſtion whether 
the invidious reſidence of the crown itſelf, never vi- 
ſible to Ireland but in its functianary capacity, jea- 
Jouſly and darkly exerciſed, as it creates diſtin#- 
| meſs, be not a ſtrong though ſilent cauſe of diſſatisfac- 
tion. Nor again am I ſure, that the very delegation 
af the crown does not contribute to conyince the 
people 
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people daily, that ſomething i is wanting to 
kheit inde pendence. Much as they reſpect the pre- 


fent worthy and excellent repreſentative of Majeſty, 
(and moſt ungrateful they would be, if they did not) 


but much as they reſpect this friend to Ireland and the 


people, their conſciouſneſs that the crown is bur ſha- 
dowed out to them, while the ſubſtance is kept out of 
fight, excites a ſuſpicion that they have not the entire 
benefit of the (Britiſh) conſtitution. The people of 
Ireland, thoſe 1 mean of the old ſtock, whatever 


may be the opinion of the power that ſtands between 


them and the crowi, and however intereſted ſome 
men may be in provoking the lower orders, are na- 
turally attached to kings: and the more loyal they 
are, the more they eſtimate prerogative, and de mand 
the perfection of their conſtitution. They are not 
ignorant that the beſt intentions of the ſovereign are 
fometimes intercepted and fruſtrated by a dark and 
excluſive government, independent both of king and 
people. That branch of the legiſlature which they 
deſire the moſt, is capriciouſly denied them; while 
thoſe parts which they leaſt regard, are retained, and 
retained too in the moſt ungracious maaner, by tell- 
ing them that the reſidence of theſe branches, with 
the abſence of the other, is true independence. But 
ſurely, Sir, if one branch of the parliament, and 
that too the head, may with ſafety and even with pro- 
priety be diſpenſed with, the other branches may with 
equal convenience be diſpenſed with alſo. Out of 
this argument riſes another, that the independence, 


now incomplete by the abſence of the crown, will 


find its completion when the two houles ſhall move 


with the executive in the proper ſphere: of its attrac- 


tion. Either the crown ſhould be reſident with your 
two houſes of parliament, or your two houſes of par- 
liament ſhould be reſident with the crown : nothing: 
ſo reaſonable, ſo regular, ſo orderly ; and nothing 
would conduce more to eſtabliſh the quiet of the 

country 
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country in the people's good opinion of their gover · 


nors ; for it is only in the canſtitution that we can trace 
the cauſe of the evils that grow out of it: Whoever 


looks for it in any other place, will ſpend his time to 


very little purpoſe, - 

The more you talk about the “ vigour” of your 
parliament, which you pathetically lament was not 
« followed up, p. 113 ; and the more you contend 
that Ireland is ſtrong to defend herſelf, the more you 
bur convince me of her impotence. It is in proof, 
that not all your yeomen, all your militia, all your 
regulars, all your aſcendant ariſtocracy, trained and 


difciplined as they were, and enflamed with as much 


zeal and religious fury as ever fired men to battle, 
could reſiſt the brutum fulmen of a few pikes arrayed 
againſt them : and that great and powerful as thoſe ar- 
mies and aſſociations were, yet neither their numbers, 
nor their ſtrength, nor their enthuſiaſm, could avail 
them in the day of battle, unaſſiſted from without, 
Thoſe pikes in thoſe hands of thoſe very men that 
aſcendancy had ſo often inſulted, provoked, and de- 
ſpiſed, compelled the armed force of Ireland to hide 
its head in the boſom of England, like a ſcared child 
elinging to the maternal breaſt, and cauſed its & vigor 
to turn at laſt to the empire for protection. Let it be 
a a leſſon to Ireland! And ſuch was the « vigor” of 
your parliament, that when a certain great man re- 
turned laſt ſummer into the county of Louth, report 
fays, he was forced to travel ten miles out of his road, 
left that vigor ſhould be followed up; while a humane 
and merciful general, not quite ſo alert and vigor 
not only rode with a ſingle groom through an oppre 
and infurgent people, bur in the heat of battle had his 
hie ſpared him, and even his perſon ſecured from 
danger by the very men whom he was fighting againſt, 
That man, we all know, was only not cenſured by 
te vigor.” But when we look at your lamentation, 
we find you date the ſtoppage put to yaur carcer of 
es # FED” vigor 
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vigor from the month of « June”, the aulpicious 
æra of the preſent popular Lord Lieatenant's com- 
ing into power, and interpoſing his mild but firm 
authority to extinguiſn that rebellion, which vigor 
had excited, and vigor, it ſeems, was unable to aſ- 
ſunge. The vountry muſt not owe its tranquility to 
any power but your on, or to any meaſure ſhort of 
coercion; 'as the ſavages ef the Southern Ocean cure 
their diſorders, not by smollient ſanatives, but with 
inciſions and cauſties, with the hot iron and the 
knife. Sir, you are weat; you ure no more a na- 
tion, if by Union you do not make yourfelves ſtrung. 
From hating the people, and proclaiming war with 
their poverty and their prejudices, you muſt learn 
to love them, and teach them to love you: by ad- 
miniſtering to their neceſſities and rendering them 
content, you muſt draw them to virtue 3 and when 
you have made them moral, induſtrious, and happy 
but not tifl'thehwyou will l enſute their obedience 
in their affection. It is to unioh, Sir, and to union 
ox v, that yduꝰ van Jobkwitherifor-repoſeror ſecurity. 
Howilong is this fyſtematic wut fare, this inland trade 
of fratricide, to läſt? Is it never to have an end 
But is vigor to go-on ſcourging and burning, till all 
the blood-veſſels'df the ſtate ſhall be emptied? In- 
fenſible as you ſeem to theſe things, and unwilling to 
allow them at all, there is little hope they will change 
For the better, till the great change ſhall correct 
them. Nor can you ſuppoſe that England will be 
always feeding and pampering your independence to 
ner own inconvenience, to the making of you pow- 
*Erful againſt herſelf, and the furniſhing you with the 
means of riſing, or affecting to riſe above your pre- 
- ſect connection with her. Mr. Pitt is no fool; and 
if he was, the Britiſh eabinet are too wiſe to be 
'©«- cajoled, duped, and chrratened“ (p. 31) by an 
Aſctnauncy, Which like that of another ſort, the higher 
it clitnbs, the mote it ex poſes its foulneſs and defor- 
mity. Vl . 


48. 
A miniſter I muſt always ſuppoſe intends well, 


that he regards the public ſafety above all other con- 


fiderations, and: that the whole. of his, miniſterial 
conduct keeps this great object conſtantly in view. 
I confider him, then, as one who thinks the intereſts 
of the crown and the people to be beſt ſerved when 
each has its full and proper ſhare of power, and 
that power again is drected to the good of the 
whole. When the evergies of the country require 
to be called forth, be will conſolidate the phy ſieal 
ſtrength of the one with the conſtitutional influence 
of the other, whoſe momentum, he will employ to 
give impulſe and direction to the machine, animating 
it with the maſter-hand, like the tripod of the divine 
artiſt. Should duſt and rubbiſh,impede its motions, 


he will remove the cauſe, and repair. the defects that 


embarraſs, or altogether, ſuſpend the action of the 
work. If this be a proper duty in a miniſter, and 
per haps it is his firſt, he who calls the exerciſe of ſuch 
duty a * project“ (ꝓalſim) has an opinion very dif- 
ferent from mine. I do not ſee how the crown and 
the people can act in concert, while a third power 
ſtands as an iſthmus to prevent their conſtitutional 
junction. Had the miniſter wiſhed. to precipitate a 
union, he could not have deviſed a ſurer or a ſpeedier 
mode of bringing it about, than by permitting inde- 
pendence to Ireland. That cannot well be a project 
which the wiſeſt men in the two kingdoms had long 
and often recommended; and which at the time you 
volunteered yourſelves into independence, was fore- 


ſeen by all conſiderate perſons as a neceſſary and early 


conſequence. Your independence was the project, as 
thoſe who now reſiſt union, have projects of another 
ſort. But if union be a project, then the union of 
Wales was a project, and the union of Scotland was 
a project, and all the benefits that have reſulted from 
thoſe unions, are projects: but I know of no pro- 
ject, no union fo diſgraceful or ſo. injurious to Ire- 


land 
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land, as the union of nominal fovereignty with 
practieal ſubjection; as I know of no union fo 
monſtrous and unconſtitutional, or ſo oppoſite to in- 
dependence, as the union of boroughs. This bo- 
rough - union, which thruſts itſelf between the crown 


and the people, and intercepting the royal favor 
darkens the ſplendor of majeſty, is well defcribed in 
the Greek fable. The moon being under an eclipſe, 
complained to the fun that he had withdrawn his light 
from her, You accuſe me wrongfully, ſaid the ſun, 
do I ever ceaſe to pour my rays on you ?—l beg 
pardon, quoth the moon, it is not your fault, but 
that dirty planet the earth, which has got between us, 
I ſometimes picture to myſelf the meeting of ari{- 
tocracy with the miniſter, when the duſineſs of the 
ſeſſion is to be ſettled. To be ſure, the man who 
has to manage the many-headed beaſt is to be pitied. 
He muſt pat it, and ftroak it, and keep it in hu- 
mor; and the great danger is, ſhould he ſtroak it 
aukwardly, that the animal, like the poet's borſe 
undique Tuus, will recalcitrate. The miniſter pro- 
poſes, corruption hefitates—* Really, gentlemen, 
this buſineſs muſt be carried; it is abſolutely neceſſa- 
ry.*— What will you give us? „ You are provid- 
ed for already.“ —If we be, yourſelf had the benefit 
of it: we can't do it now.— Name your terms.“ 
Why, ſays one more facetious than the reſt, I have 
read in one of my children's ftory-books, that when 
the city was in danger, the aldermen met to conſult 
on the public fafety: the carpenter propoſed a 
wooden paling to the bridges, and deal gates to the 
ſtable-lanes : they were good againſt fire, The pa- 
triotic draper recommended a number of linen bales 
to be hung out of the windows, like Archimedes's 
wool-facks over the wall ; they were good for trade. 
The honeſt haberdaſher adviſed thread-paper ſoldiers; 
but for my own part, ſaid the currier, here notbing 
like leutber.— Sure you wouldn't have a leather- 
H tax | 
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tax! thoſe who wear no ſhoes, cannot pay it.“ But tary 
thoſe who preſume to ſeaſon their miſerable morſel, the 
hall: Give us a ſalt-· tax. It is thus, Sir, that a mi- fiſt 11 
niſter is forced to give way, to prevent the public af- his 
fairs from ſtanding ſtill; and it is no wonder this lord our \ 
of the lion heart, this wolf independence, whoſe the 1 
appetite becomes voracious in proportion as you feed you 
it, ſhould ſet its face againſt union, knowing that union you 
ſets its face againſt him, as ſome men quarrel with re- it, 1 
ligion, becauſe religion is at war with them, What with 
amazing expence will be ſaved to the country, when * 
the devouring Polycephalus, ſhall be deſtroyed, and love 
one government ſhall ſerve for the two kingdoms! he ! 
In fact, Sir, as we bring with us into the world our obe 
own principle of death, legs 
ene! 

(The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, Int 

Grows with its growth, and ſtrengthens with its ſtrength) | fra 

the 


ſo your independence brought with it its own de- 
ſtruction. The hour of its diſſolution is come: its I 
conſtitution is worn out at ſeventeen years of age, as 


the debauched youth falls into an early conſumption, * 
and deſcends to an immature grave. His friends, to "= 
be ſure, raiſe many a diſmal ditty, but Death whoſe ad- 

juſtment alone is final, ſteps in and ſettles the account. 

When union ſhall have deſtroyed the only venomous 

animal that can exiſt in Ireland, poſterity will ſcarce 

believe that aſcendant ariſtocracy could have ſo long 

poiſoned public happineſs, or ſtung the land, that 

had fed and nurtured it in its boſom. 

While the lights of philoſophy are breaking in on | thi 
the reſt of mankind, Ireland. alone continues in ori- W 
ginal darkneſs. The real intereſts of the country me 
either are not underſtood, or are wilfully perverted. C: 
Iwo factions diſtract. the ſtate, and he that pretends na 
to the moſt illumination, as is generally the caſe, is ſu 


the leſs informed of the two. Union,” ſays the 
| Iriſh 
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Irin Catholic, « is a good, ſaving, wiſe, and ſalu- 
tary meaſure.” —* For that fingle reaſon,” quoth - 
the Orange-man, © and becauſe you ſay fo, I will re- 
fiſt it.” Says thefirſt, * Majeſty that propoſes, and 
his Vice-roy that recommends this healing balm to 
our wounds, I reſpect, I honor, and I embrace, and 
the meaſure ſhall have my fulleſt ſupport.” * DO 
you approve it?“ ſays the loyal Orange- man, then. 
you vile Jriſh Papiſt, becauſe you like it, ÞIl oppoſe 
it, in the houſe, and out of the houſe, with my voice, 
with my pen, with my ſword, unguibus et roſtro.“ 
« But the venerable repreſentative of Majeſty I 
love,” ſays the Catholic, „he does not purſue me; 
he holds out amneſty, and ſooths me into order and 
obedience.” On that very account, you bare- 
legged raſcal,” ſays the burning loyaliſt, “ I'm his 
enemy. Pardon a rebel! I never can forgive that. 
In the houſe decorum and preſcribed forms may re- 
ſtrain my rancour : but out of it, not the virtues nor 
the laurels of the veteran ſhall ſecure him from 
my calumnies. What ? Reſpect a Croppy” 2 

It is thus, Sir, that Ireland has no people, and 
never can have a people under the preſent order of 
things, nor until kindred ſhall embrace kindred, and 
in the words of my motto, | 


Copnataſque urbes oli * 77 F. prepingust, 
dem 


re, Heſperid, quibus ardanus aucter, 


E 

— idem caſus, unam facie nus utramgue 
Trejam ani mis. maneat neſtros ea cura nepeter, 
| Vino, Av. 3. 


This rancour in the belligerent parties will reſolve 
that phoenomenon in politics, a Popiſh Republic. 
Were it a republic of choice, it would be a phœno- 
menon indeed! But being a republic of neceſſity, the 
Catholic, whoſe principles naturally lead him to mo- 
narchy and even to hierarchy, but worrigd and pur- 
ſued by his Orange brother, finds himſelf compelled 
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to take refuge in republicaniſm. Had, however, 
the loyalty of the Orange- man not been quite fo hot, 
be aſſured, Sir, we ſhould never have heard the words 
. Popiſh Republic. ' Fortunately indeed the Orange 
loyaliſt has not been able to prevail on the Catholic 
republican to unite with him againſt his King, The 
Catholie will not truſt him: he has bled enough al- 
ready; and he knows that had it not been for him 
who now invites him to take up arms, the blood of 
his country had not flowed. Befides, the Catholic is 
conſtitutionally loyal: his paſſive patience for a cen- 
tary under all the odium and oppreſſion he had en- 
dured, and with the open invitation of two rebelli- 
ons, in whieh he 190k no ſbare whatever, has evinced 
his attachment to regal government far more ſtrongly 
than the ffaming zeal of the irefu} Orange - man proves 
his loyalty, No, Sir, the Catholic will not ſtir: I 
have great reaſon both to think and to hope that he 
will not: he will not oblige the loyal Orange man, 
who at this very moment (Auguſt 17) if the Wex- 
ford exptciſts may be credited, with a badge of ſe- 
dition at his breaſt and a corps of bload· hounds at his, 
back, lights his path to power with the torch of reli- 
yo difeord, Yet he cannot provoke the peaceful 
Catholic either to reſiſt, or to join him in arms. Sir, 
IT fay again the Catholic will not oblige him; moſt 
ungrateful would he be, were be to move one fingle 
ſtep againſt the crawn, after all that the crown has 
been doing for him, and more that it is now offering 
to do. I am no Catholic, and have even (I take 
ſhame to myſelf) drawn my pen againſt that injured 
body: but were they to join the Orange-men againſt 
their King and benefaftar, I ſhould ceaſe to be their 
advocate, as I ſhould be the firſt to condemn them as 
men, as chriſtians, and as deſerving ſubjects : neither 
would I now offer a word in their favor, did I not be- 
eve the Iriſh Catholic to be as loyal and meritorious 
as the beſt Orange-man of them alf, I have but = 
| WI 
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wiſh in this ſtupendous eſtabliſhment, via. That inſtead 
of beholding the ſcene renewed that I witneſſed the 
other day at the Caſtle-gate, where, becauſe it hap- 
pened to be the anniverſary of the battle of Aughrim, 
a numder of Orange heroes in uniform valiantly aſ- 
ſaulted the perſon of an unprotected lady, that cri- 
minally wore a bit of green ribband in her hat.— 
J may ſee the Orange - lilly and Green-ſhamrock unit- 
ing to baniſh all party diſtinctions whatever, in the 
joyful celebration of one anniverſary only, The 
anniverſary of the GREAT - UNION OF THE TWO 


_ Kinepows” |! | 


The yellow-fever and green-ſickneſs are the death 


of public virtue; their ravages have deſtroyed more 
than the unſparing (word. In a moral ſenſe, they 


canker ſocial happineſs, and blight the juſt hopes and 
expectations of all; in a political, they relax the ener- 
gies of the ſtate, impair its health and vigor, and ren- 
der exertion heartjeſs. At the ſame time the mono- 
poliſt of loyalty aſſumes more than he is entitled to, 
and has fewer claims on the ſtate than the injured 


and calumniated, but deſerving Catholic, whoſe mo- 


deration becomes a virtue when he finds his ſer vices 
diſdained, and his perſon reviled and buffetted. A 
man thus patient under his oppreſſion, though his 
claim be ſilent, has certainly a better title to public 
favor than his noiſy and boaſtful brother, who would 
engroſs not only all authority, but all allegiance and 
worth to himſelf, The Orange-lilly ſtands like the 
deadly Upas, that bears itſelf no fruit, nor ſuffers 
any to grow within its influence. Lilia nec laborant, 
neque neut. Sir, the corrupt Orange has ſqueezed 
the laſt drop of its unwholeſome juice into the cup 
of independence; the poiſon has reached the heart, 
and the patient. muſt die if ſomething be not done 
for his relief: the tate-phyſician has been called in: 


aad howſoe ver you may diſlike or diſparage his ro/- 


trum, 
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trim,” it is your duty either to adopt it at once, or 


to preſcribe ſome other medicine in :ts'ſtead. While 
men do nothing but ſhake their heads and take their. 
fees, the corpſe is at your door. 

But while | ſtand up for the loyalty of the Catho- 
lic, it will be objeted to me that I argue againſt 
matter of fact, for that the late rebellion was a Popi/h 
Plot. Thouſands have ſaid it, and thouſands believe 
it, becauſe it bas been ſaid, Vain and contemptible 
afſumption ! Sir, there is no proof of it: it is all 
aſſertion, an impofture propagated by knaves, and 
ſwallowed by fools, that always form the larger num- 
ber in every community. Qui vail decipi, (aid. Gan- 
ganelli, decipiatur : 1 ſay ſo too, but let the knaves 
be marked. You will tell me that three parts in 
four of thoſe concerned in the rebellion, were Ca- 
tholics : admitted; but this does not prove that it 
was a Popiſb plot. It only proves that in a country, 
three parts of whoſe inhabitants are Catholic, and 
one-fourth only Proteſtant, with a rebellion general, 
three parts in four of thoſe concerned muſt neceſſa- 
rily be Catholic. It is as numerically plain as that 
three and one make four, You will reply, the re- 
| bellion was not general, for that the North, which 
was "almoſt wholly Proteſtant, did not riſe at all. 
To this | anſwer, that this ſame Popiſh plot, on the 
authority of yourſelves, was hatched and matured 
in the Proteſtant province of Ulſter ; where, on 
pet better authority, Orange firſt began the work 

of blood, and provoked that province to aſſociate in 
its own defence. © To Hell or to Connaught” was 
the couynter-ſign; and it gives ſome token of return- 
ing grace, that Orange itſelf howdiſowns and is aſhamed 
of it. This was your Popith plot, begun by Orange- men, 
and afterwards reſiſted by Proteflants. Had the Pro- 
teftants formed one half of the people, and the Ca- 


n the other half, then the rebelljon that was ge · 
neral, 
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nera] muſt neceſſarily have conſiſted of an equal num- 
ber of the two religions; and then too, I ſuppoſe, 
it would have been a Popiſb plot! Or take it the 
other way; had the people been only one-fourth Ca- 
tholic, and the other three Proteſtant, and: the re- 
bellion juſt as general as it was, then the Proteſtants 
muſt have formed the larger number by three parts 
in four, and conſequently there would have been ano- 
ther political phœnomenon, a Proteſtant plot to erect 
a Popiſh Republic! No, ſays the bigot Orange- 
man, it would ſtil] be a Popiſſ plot! And yet, Sir, 
] could -prove your Orange-men to be juſt as guilty of 
a Proteſtant plot to extinguiſh the Govt by 
their oaths and their lodges, which were juſt as ille- 
gal and treaſonable, and juſt as dangerous too, 
as the oaths and clubs of United Iriſhmen, as were 
the Catholics, quoad Catholics, guilty of any plot. 
The truth Sir is, religion was but an accident in the 
buſineſs, as the ſchoolmen call it, till the dogs of diſ- 
cord made it a property. Still I fay it was but a po- 
htical diſtinction, of which religion was made the /ign, 
a mere pretence, a nemme: de. guerre, to ſerve the few 
through the injury of the many. 1 repeat, Sir, that 
religion had nothing to do in the bufineſs either on 
one fide or the other. There is no religion ſtirring : 
if there were, we ſhould not have witneſſed ſo much 
want of charity with ſuch abundance of ſpiritual ran- 
cour, nor yet ſuch ſcenes of carnage as have choaked 
all deſcription. Neither ſhould we-behold ſuch infi- 
delity, and atheiſm, and deiſm, and profaneneſs 
pervade every claſs of men, whether Catholic or 
Proteſtant; who if we may judge by the. number of 
their murders, acknowledge no other God but Mo- 
loch, whoſe temples have reſounded with the ſhrieks 
'of pain and the howlings of deſpair, whoſe altars 
have reeked and ſmoked with human blood, or 
groaned with the victims of immolated age, and at 
whole feet, as at the altar of the Spartan Diana, in- 

fancy 


fancy has been ſcourged by the rods of Aſcendancy. 


—* Suffer little children to come unto me, for of 
ſuch is the kingdom of Heaven.” But Aſcendancy - 


whips the little children, that they may rebel both 
againſt Nature, and the God of Nature ;—that they 
may become parricides, and perjured accuſers of 
their innocent parents, to prove the exiſtence of a 
POPISH PLOT | 67 
That it was not a Popiſb plot, let us turn our eyes 
on the unhappy gentlemen, now ſtate- priſoners, and 
ſuppoſed to be leaders in the late rebellion. Are the 
majority of them Catholics? And if they be not, 
the argument applies in the progreſſive ratio of that 


majority to prove, that it was not a Popiſn plot, 


but a Union of the whole people, not to eſtabliſh a 
| Popiſh democracy, but to diſencumber themſelves of 
that very power from which the propoſed meaſure of 
Union is deſigned to relieve them. Had it been a 
Popiſh plot, it is ſomewhat fingular, and unlucky 


too for thoſe who maintain the affirmative, that by 


far the greater part of the leaders who ſuffered, ſhould 
have been Proteſtants, Was the property that has 
been confiſcated, the property of Catholics? You 
will not ſay that it was. The plot could neither have 
been concerted nor. conducted by the lower orders; 
and it is well known, that the upper orders of the 
Catholics had little or no concern in the rebellion. 
Mr. Orr himſelf was a Northern, and a rigid Calvi- 
niſt. It cannot be ſuppoſed that he would aid and abet 
a Popiſb plot! And indeed when we reflect that the 
King hiniſelf had for twenty years before been ſtrain- 
ing every nerve to emancipate his faithful and Jov- 
ing ſubjects the Catholics of Ireland; and that his 


beſt ſervices had always been intercepted and reſiſted, 
and afterwards frittered by the aſcendant ariſtocracy - 


of the country, it will not be very eaſy to. account 


why the Catholics, as Catholics, ſhould. have con- 


trived a plot againſt the crown of bim who was do- 
ing 
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ing them all the kindneſs in his power. If they did 
not plot againſt him before they received theſe favors, 
it is againſt all rule to ſuppoſe they would plot againſt. 
him, while they were in the. courſe of having thoſe 
favors "conferred; The plot was not againſt bim 
Whatever cogſtructive treaſon; therefore, may have 
been imputed to thoſe of them who have ſuffered, of 
an intent to take away the King's life, it was but con- 
ſtructive. The people were diſcontented : the majo - 
rity happened to be Catholics ; the Crown they loved, 
but the Orange they abhorred. The ariſtocracy for 
obvious reaſons clung to the crown, but the crown no 
farther adhered to the ariſtocracy than it was forced 
to do: I ſay forced, for the ſituation of affairs oblig- 
ed the crown to temporiſe. Under this ariſtocracy 
the people groaned z they could not ſhake it off, but. 
by revolt: they revolted againſt ariſtocracy, but con- 
ſtructively againſt the King. They were not revolt- 
ers becauſe they were Catholics, but were Catholics 
becauſe: they were the majority of the people: ergo, 
ſays Mr. Aſcendancy, it. was a Popiſb plot! Such is 
the logic of theſe men, and certainly it is of a piece 
with their charity. * 

O, but it muſt have been a Popiſh plot, for a 
number of their clergy took part in it, and ſome of 
them died in the field and others on the ſcaffold. 
Canceditur, . But ſtill this does not prove it a Popiſh 
plot. Jackſon the firſt convicted of treaſon, was a 
Proteſtant elergy man: and many other Proteſtant. 
clergymen acted ſeeularly alſo, Some af them ſtep- 
ped beyond their duty and beyond the- laws, and 
thoſe that did (ſeveral of them at leaſt) died violent 
and untimely deaths. I ſpeak it with horror ; my 
blood freezes while I write it : both the age and the 
country have been ftained by it: but all this does 
not juſtify. the eſtabliſhed clergy. The zeal af the 
reformed church, according.to modern notions, may, 
have been commendable : but certainly it was not 2 
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the apoſtolic caſt; and its forwardneſs no mare 
proves it to have been from God, than it proves it 
was not a Proteftant plot, as much as a Popiſh plot. 
| You muſt indulge me, Sir, with a few obſerva- 
tions, not irrelevant to the preſent point. And firft, 
let infidels ſcoff and rail as they may, I hold it as a 
maxim equally fooliſh and unchriſtian, that two peo- 
ple profeſſing the religion of the fame divine mafter, 
citizens and neighbours, friends and families, ſhould 
at the very clofe of the eighteenth century, cut one 
another's throats for their difference of opinion in 
ſpeculative matters. Iſ vn chuſe to go to Heaven 
in a balloon, and J chuſe to ride Clavilino, why 
ſhould we quarrel about our mode of travelling? 
Fhe chriſtian religion enjoins us to have no ſtriſe 
either in ſpiritual or in fecular matters; and fure I 
am, that when man has joined theſe together, the 
nature of the precept is not changed. The all-feeing 
Judge does not allow us to ſhufffe with him in this 
manner. With much more reaſon might the Lu- 
theran quarrel with the Calviniſt for pulling and toar- 
ing all the lace from his coat, than with the Catholic 
for continuing his embroidery, Daes not the Lu- 
theran himſeW follow the example of the Catholic in 
retaining a little of the fringe? What at this 
moment are your Cacbedrah s Tranflate the word 
Catheara inte Proteſtant proſe, and it means neither 
more —5 — than the Popos Chair d and _— 
your diſpenfations, bu: Papal indulgences 
ex Cathedra ? If you do = pray to faints — 
do you not dedicate your churches to them, thus 
hoping to bribe them to your pravers and propitiate 
their mterceflion? Or when confeerate any 
new church, if you but continue ſuch dedication, do 
you not in and by that very eonſecration eonnive with 
your eonfciences? If you have taken down the 
Croſs from your altars, have you not erected the Te- 
[ragrammaion iu its place ? Shall it be holy reverence 


only, 


raised reer ee 
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only, to expreſs the ineffable Creator, and tank ido- 
latry, to exalt the ſymbol of the Redeemer? Is 
not the Proteſtant infant initiated and received intd 
the boſom of its church by the figh of the Croſs ? 
Shall the fame * be a virtue in London, and a 
crime at Rome? If you are right in your reſpeft 
for the Croſs once, the Catholic cannot G wrong in 
his reſpect for it always: and if the Catholic be 
wrong in his reſpect for it always, you cannot be 
right in your reſpect for it once. Why therefore the 
Anglican church, which retains ſo many of the Pa- 
pal ceremonies, with ſo much of the pomp and 
wer of Rome as well it temporals as in ſpirituals, 
ould go to loggerheads with her fiſter, for loving 
a little gold fringe as well as herſelf, I ſhould be glad 
ſome leatned Orange-man would inform me. You 
will not anſwer, I am ſure, that the church is made 
for the clergy, not the clergy for the church, Jack 
and Martin do not quarrel; yet Jack differs more 
from Martin than Martin differs from Peter, And 
why don't they break one anothers heads? Becauſe, 


Sir, they do not find it their polttical intereſt, for as 


I aid before, religion conſtitutes no part of the queſ- 
tion. Sir, I will hazard a ſtrong aſſertion, not at 
all afraid that I ſhall not be able to defend it that 
there does not at this day exiſt one Papiſt in the 
world. Roman Catholics there are many: but a Pa- 
piſt 1 do hor believe is to be found in all Chriften- 
dom. I ſhall, have no obfection to enter the liſts 
upon the queſtion with any learned gentleman: his 
talents at arguing may be far ſuperior to mine, as 
his erudition, I am cettain, will be found much 
greater, but of the fact I entertain nd doubt, not of 
my ability to prove ir.— A Popiſb plot! Sir, you 
know, and the government knows it was not a Popiſh 


lot: Aſcendaney provoked, and Afcendancy has 
felt, and Aſcendancy will be humbled ; but its Hu- 
miliation will be juſt as much a Popiſfi plot as its own 
I 2 pro-. 
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provocati ons are one. Oh, the horrid dope" "ns 


ſays ariſtocracy, <4 ſure they believe in Tranſub an- 
tiation! Was there ever any thing ſo monſtrous” ? 
Yes, gentlemen, your own Hocus-pocus ( Hoc «ft 
corpus ) of incomprehenſibilities; your Popi/h Athan- 
afian , creed. is juſt as monſtrous. - Yet that ſame 
creed of contradictions formerly (thank God that 
perſecution is over) occafioned oceans. of Chriſtian 
blood to be ſpilt; as did another orthodox diſpute, 
equally to the honor of religion and the ſalvation of 
ſouls, Whether Eaſter ſhould be kept at the ne“ 
or the full of the moon”? Thank God that perſe- 
cution too is over, for in Ireland the moon 1s always 
at full. Theſe, gentlemen, are as monſtrous ag 
Tranſubſtantiation, or the monſter Ariſtocracy itſelf, 
If any crime attaches to the poor Catholic for be- 
lieving i in the converſion of the bread,” alas ! it is 
but little of it that falls to his ſhare : hard and bit- 
ter is the cruſt that he eats, and would you deprive 
him of the conſolation that his God i is in it?) Why, 
good gentlemen, do you juſt as Popiſhly believe in 
myſteries? If he e the blood of his Savior to 
be in the cup that his Prieſt denies him, but drinks 
himſelf with - benefit of glergy, will you take upon 
you to ſay that the blood of the Catholic is not in 
every cup of the Proteſtant ? Is the chalice of aſcen- 

dant luxury ſo pure, ſo unpolluted, that not one 
drop of Popiſh blood is ever known to enter it? 
Friend as I am to the Reformation, and well as 1 
know the vaſt advantages that have reſulted from it, 
Jam free to ſay, that the [i/þ Catholic was hora 
under an unlucky planet, when Proteſtantiſm became 
Lord of the Aſcendant. Shall you condemn the 
church of Rome for her Anathemata, while your own 
church thirteen times in every year, once a moon, 
fulminates her thunders againſt all thoſe without the 
pale of her. belief, —party per pale, as the heralds 


lay, —curſing them to e damnation with 2 
|  Whoſoever 


 Whoſoever will be ſaved ? Surely thoſe who boaſt their 
reformation, yet keep in chains both the mind and 
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the body of thoſe who have not received its be- 
nefits, are not quite fo blameleſs as the poor unlet- 
tered peaſant, from whom they criminally. withhold 
the means of knowledge, and then have the charity 
to reproach and even to puniſh him for his igno- 
rance. And again, gentlemen, with all your'chari; 
table abhorrence and perſecution of the Roman reli- 
gion, your have — perhaps to learn that you retain 
in your form of worſhip the very Miſſal of Rome 


herſelf, your aſcendant liturgy being neither more 


nor leſs than an accommodation of the Litania B. 
M. Virg, and a garble of Litania Sanftorum, with 


bother Lizanie of the Roman church. The whole 


liturgy of the Anglican church, its ſtate-prayers and 
other local ſervices excepted, is no other than a tran- 
flation from the ancient liturgies of Rome, and ftill 
10 part uſed by that communion. If this be a 
fact, then is the triumphant Orange-man at this mo- 
ment ſtanding as much on the threſhold of damna- 
tion, (don't ſtart, gentlemen) as the humble Catho- 
lic, and purgatory itſelf cannot fave his aſcending 
foul from deſcending to viſit the Pope! Good God! 
will this religious phrenzy never have an end? And 
ſhall the nineteenth century of our ſalvation open 
with the perſecution of our unoffending brethren ? 
Or ſhall union, and oblivion of injuries put an end 
to this impious and forbidden N 

I have dwelt the longer on this point to ſhew, that 


the religion of a Roman Catholic does not neceſſa- 


rily render him a bad ſubject, or ſhould exclude him 
from the full benefits of the State; that he is equally 


entitled to protection with thoſe that now bruiſe and 


tread him to the earth; and ſure I am, that were I 
miſtaken, it would be the intereſt of the country to 
make him ſo; that the benevolence of the King (for 
it can never be too often repeated, that it is to the 
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King, and to the King only and his Vice- Toys, the 
Catholic owes his preſent privileges) has not been 
miſplaced by any thing that has lately happened; that 
' the Cathoiic is ſtill deſerving, and that he will receive 
with gratitude that union which endears itſelf to him, 
coming from his King, whom in his bear; he has not 
offended. In the Crown alone he has either hope 
for further indulgences, or refuge from the barbarous 
policy that purſues him: neither can he manifeft his 
perfe& duty to the State, till his capacities ſhall be 
made perfect. If we deny him common rights, we 
muſt expect imperfect ee if we have found 
any deficiency of duty in the Catholic, we have to 
thank our own erroneous policy; and inſtead of our 
reſentments keeping pace with the King's kindnels, 
or having our paſſions enflamed 2 our fellow- 
ſubje& and fellow-chriſtian, in proportion as he has 
been relieved and rendered. uſeful to the State, it be- 
comes us to embrace with humility, but with conft- 
dence, that, union which alone can rivet us to one 
another or to the empire, | 
I fhal! diſmiſs theſe obſervations with remarking, 
that I was not unwarranted in ſaying that the | hog 
ment knew the late rebellion was not a Popith plot: 
they knew the ſource of it, and they knew. the fore- 
gone coneluſion of it too, It does not become me to 
ſay more: but had they thought it a Popiſn plot, it 
was not poſſible they ſhould = granted ſo man 
commiſſions of the peace to Roman Catholics, or al- 
Jawed ſuch numbers of them to fit on the grand In- 
queſt of their reſpeRive counties. Would they alſo 
have given ſo many commiſſions in the army to gen- 
tlemen of that perſuaſion, which diſaffection might 
have turned againſt the State? Had they not been 
well aſſured that Popery had nothing to ſay to it, 
they could not have done theſe things. The whole 
almoſt of the militia were Catholics ; vaſt numbers 
of the regulars were CatHolics ; and an amazing ma- 
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jority of the yeomen were Catholics; and yet we do 
not find that hey plotted againſt the State. What 
regiment ever fought with more loyal gallantry than 
the Limeric militia, compoſed entirely of Roman 
Catholics? Would government have truſted all theſe 
men with arms, which might have been ſo eaſily di- 
verted another way, had they not knoten that a Po- 
piſh plot exifted no where but in the heated brains of 
aſcendancy ? Thoſe Catholics who are now calling 
aloud for union, are they alſo meditating a Popiſh 
plot? If fo, Mr. Pitt and the whole Engliſh go- 
vernment, and the Iriſh government, and the efta- 
bliſned churches of both kingdoms, are at this mo- 
ment leagued in a plot to ſet up the Pope! 
HFad there been a plot of the fort, it could not 
| have eſcaped the vigilance and activity of the go- 
vernment: they muſt have provided againſt it; they 
could not have run into the danger, to avoid the 
prehenſion of it; and without meaning the ſmalleſt 
difreſpet to the legilimate adminiſtration of the 
country, it was juft as improbable that it ſhonld em- 
y the Cathohes themſelves to break up their own 
plot, as that the thief who runs from juſtice, ſhould 
ruſh for ſecurity into the arms of his purſuers. If 2 
| Popiſh plot it was, why did not the armed force of 
the country, compoſed as | have ſhown almoſt wholly 
of Catholics, execute that very plot, white the means 
were fo amply in their power ® Surely there never 
could have been a time more convenient to their 
| purpoſe? Yet the Catholics are charged as bad and 
dangerous fubjects, undeferving of protection; and 
charged too by thoſe very men who moſt loyally < 
woutd draw them from their allegiance, and delude GH 
ehem into a new rebellion. No, Sir; the Catholic 
will neither be ſeduced nor intimidated by ſuch hoy. 
_ alty; he will not preſent one pike in their ſervice, 
* He will give a progf of his virtue, and his gratitude, 
and his Une in ſupporting the Houſe o Brunf- 
_ wick, 


by 1 


| Os 

wick, leaving Aſcendancy to mount by the Houſe of 

Fofter. * If I am not much miſtaken, we ſhall ſoon 

behold clamorous aſcendancy ſettle in unreſiſting im- 
tence. Fr 


 Quod eſt cauſa cauſe, ſays the axiom, eſt cauſa 7s 


fati. Not Popery, Sir, but your Independence, 


that produced aſcendancy, which produced corrup- 
tion and violence, is the cauſe of all our national mif- 
fortunes, of all the blood that has flowed ; 

3 A bc fonte derivata clades | 
1 In patriam populumęue fluxit. * Hor, 

« Who'd have thought it”? ſays ſome ſtate Old- 
boy; * didn't think it was my daughter I adviſed 
him to run away with: I thought it was anotber gen- 
tleman's daughter.“ No, no Sir, your own fair 
daughter Ireland, who, as Old- boy again ſays, © ſeem- 
ed ſo well contented in my houſe, and in the very 
moment when I was beſt contented with her,” has 


been run away with, has been ruined, and all your 


jobb, 


and conglobe and ſuck it to its 


filver eloquence about bleſſings, and affluence, and 
honor, and peace, ſo delightfully ſhowered down upon 
her, will no more avail you now than the ſtampings 
and ravings of Old-boy could give him back his 


daughter whoſe flight himſelf had aſſiſted. 


Sir, withdraw the union, and you would find 
theſe patriots, theſe champions of independence, juſt as 
dependant as they had ever been. They know there 
are not in England ſo many good ſops to throw to 
Cerberus, and for this reaſon they bark ſo loud in 


Ireland. The Engliſh government has none of thoſe 


ſnug things to give away that [Iriſh independence has, 
neither does it beſtow them in the ſnug mode. In 
England you have no jobocracy, no ſop-eſtabliſh- 
ment: but withdraw the union, and ſhow a patriot a 


h © The creatures at his dirty work again * 
how will they ſwarm and buzz about it, and cohere 
drop ! But ſhow 
them 


Fo) 


. 
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them the intereſts of Ireland they tell you they 
are independent, and have nothing to do with any in- 
tereſt but their own. And they do well; they ſee 
their power going, and by appearing the friends of 
Ireland, they ſeize a momentary popularity, knowing 
they will never have ſuch another opportunity. Op- 
poſition makes them talked of who were never talked . 
of before, and conſcious that they poſſeſs no real im- 
portance, they catch the meteor of imputed patriot- 
iſm, and ſubſcribe to their own immortality.—If we 
may Judge by ſome of their taxes, a pillar of ſalt 
would beſt record their virtue, and Lot's wife may 

live out another ſeaſon, 

Yet theſe are the men for whoſe ſakes, and for 
whoſe ſakes only, a parliament ſhould be preſerved 
to Ireland! Let all join in cheriſhing the parlia- 
ment—it is a good one, and has done its duty—pre- 
ſerve it; join all hands and hearts together—tell the 
bold miniſter who wants to take away your conſtitu- 
tion, that he ſhall not have it, that you will not be 
his dupes.” p. 112, and 113. 

Did I not think it high time to draw to a concluſi- 
on, though more than, two-thirds of my papers lie 
untranſcribed on my table, I ſhould paſs ſome com- 
ments on this encouraging exhortation, ſo immediately 
after the pike-work, which your “ vigor,” you tell 
us, could eaſily have put down, and your vigor“, it 
ſeems, can as eaſily put up. I have been accounted 
an ardent man, and perhaps. theſe pages may be a 
proof of it, yet I do not admire ſuch combuſtible 
language at a moment like the preſent. Whatever 
indulgence the impetuoſity of genius, or the torrent 
of eloquence, may claim in the delivery of a ſpeech, 
the ſame apology does not extend to the unimpaſſion- 
ed reporter: and if, Sir, you would have us believe 
you fincere, a per-oration leſs inflammatory had 
been more decorous in a flateſman. I intend you no 
offence in this remark, and J ſincerely hope | have 

IR, given 


tocracy, „ the beaſt with ſeven heads,” 
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reſpect your talents, I applaud your zeal; I admire 
your knowledge, and"1 eſteem your impartiality as 


Speaker of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons. But 


uſurped domination I abhor, as 1 honor legitimate 
government adminiſtered by wiſdom, and enforced by * 
the vigor of wholeſome laws. A government thus 
diſpenſed, 1 call the beſt; as an inviſible authority © 
controuling ſuch government, I term miſrule, becauſe | 


_ while it counteracts the real government, it ſets up 2 

| fpuriqus one of its own, thereby creating two-admi- 

niſtrative powers in the ſtate, where there ſhould be 
but one: like double inde | 


„ or the two 


Kings of Brentford ſmelling at one _— Arif 
all haye 


my parting. valedi&ion, which I thus deliver freſh 
and fervid from my heart :—© I had rather ſub- 
mit to the uncontrouled conditions of the moſt } 


barbarous conqueror, of an Alaric, à Jenghiz« 


chan, or a Timur-bec, than become the willing flave ? 
of aſcendant authority. Ireland, I truſt, is 1206 yet 


| fo loft as to love baſeneſs for its own ſake. —l had 


rather have a Muſcovite ſhake his whiſkers in my 


| beard, and compel me to eat off the ſame plate with 
him, than crouch to contiguous. tyranny, or be rub- 


bed and elbowed by aſſumed ſuperiori ority. « It was 


not an enemy that did me this wrong,” lays he who 


was both a ſtateſman and a king, but mine own fa- 
miliar friend.” The man who makes flavery his 
choice, and dances to the muſic of his chains, him 


do not envy either his ee feelings or his Tons 


lic virtue.” 


Sh the honor to be, i 
Sir, c. Bo | . > ” 
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